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Poster lithographed in six colors-9x14ft.-one 
of the many features of Westinghouse adver- 
tising assistance to central stations and dealers 


Unquestionably the most satisfactory and most attractive 
fans ever placed on the market. 


Thedrawn steel body and base give the great- tion lends itself to a variety of special metal 
est strength with the least weight; they are 20 finishes, such as statuary bronze, mottled cop- 
to 40 per cent lighter than cast iron fans of per, polished brass, brushed brass, nickel, etc., 
equal size. This means easier handling and with polished brass blades. These finishes are 
lower freight charges. provided on special order. 

They are quieter in operation and lower cur- Westinghouse Steel-Frame Fan Motors 
rent consumers. The felt bases permit them comprise a complete line for all commercial 
to be stood about without injury to the most circuits. 12” and 16” Desk-and-Bracket, 12” 
highly polished surfaces. and 16” Oscillating, 12” and 16” Exhaust, Resi- 

The new swivel-and-hinge joint allows the dence, Ceiling, Floor, and Counter Column. 
fans to be tilted in any direction. They can The 8” Desk-and-Bracket and Telephone 
be changed from desk to bracket type without Booth types are made of drawn brass. 
the use of a trunnion, adapter, or tools; the Send at once for our 1913 Fan Motor Cir- 
loosening and tightening of a wing nut does cular No. 1165 describing the line in full, and 
it all. ask about our 1913 fan motor contract propo- 

The standard finish is vulcanized black sition for Central Stations and dealers. 
enamel, but fans with gun metal finish are also We are prepared with large stocks to make 
carried in stock. The steel frame construc- prompt shipments. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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INCREASED PROFIT FROM STEAM BEATING 


profits by installing the 


BARTON EXPANSION AUTOMATIC STEAM TRAP 


It saves steam. 


Stations operating 
steam heating plants can improve 
their service and increase their 


It keeps the coils always at maximum temperature. 
ically and invariably, without regard to the temperature to which it is exposed, and under high 
pressure, low pressure or vacuum. 









It operates automat- 


Brief booklet tells the story. Write for it. 


Automatic Steam Trap & Specialty Company peer“ 
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Sterling 
Lamps 


That is our guarantee to you of 
a wide open and ready market for 
the Sterling Quality Line from the 


moment you begin to handle it. 


Our distributors, everywhere, are 


making money. Why not you? 


Write today, and be convinced. 


Sterling Electric Lamp Works 
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This Sign, made for a San Antonio firm, has an unique application of the idea 
that it stands for a drug store, by the small mortars, which continually move around 
border of the sign, making plenty of action of the kind that draws customers to the 
store and dollars into the aA register. 
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SIGN FOR THE TRIO LAUNDRY AND CLEANING COMPANY, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


The action of the sign is as follows: First, the larger circle comes on 
with revolving effect; second, the smaller circle comes on with revolving 
effect in opposite direction; then the large figure “3” comes on, revolv- 
ing in same direction as outside circie; all holding five seconds; then 
“The Trio Company,” al] on together, holdiag about five s2conds; then 
“‘Launderers, Dry Cleaners,” and ornaments; then the dragons appear, 
followed by lightning coming from their mouths in four or five flashes, 
and with such flashing of lightning ‘‘Quick Service” appears in the 
midst of same; entire sign meanwhile displaying altogether; then dark; 
then all flashing on with lightning playing through the words “Quick 


\ubividabily 


In thought, design and construction, has, together with excellent co-operation and ser- 
vice, given the Greenwoods their rank among the first in Electric Sign Manufacture. 


Our Los Angeles plant has commenced operation with a great quantity of orders from 
that section, among which is an order for an immense sign for the Puget Sound Light, Power 
and Traction Co., of Seattle, which will be the largest sign on the Pacific Coast and one of 
the largest in the United States. 


This only goes to prove that either of our plants are able to handle business of any size 
in any part of the country. We are ready to furnish original designs on short notice, for 
electrical advertising to do the work it is purchased to do. 2 


Our new booklet has been pronounced by many who know, to be one of the finest on 
electrical advertising ever published. Have youa copy? If not, dropa card to nearest address. 


Greenwood Advertising Company 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


' Greenwood Advertising Company (Western) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


a ww 
Largest Manufacturers of Ws vidual Electric Signs in the Country 
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The Cooperation Conference 


A Resume of the Proceedings of the Five-Session Conference of the Society for Electrical Development, Inc., 
New York City, March 4th and 5th 


Last summer, under the leadership of Henry L. Doherty, an informal conference was held on Association Island, in Lake Ontario, for 
the purpose of considering the feasibility of undertaking a cooperative campaign for the development of a greater market for electric current 
in all its applications. Represented at the “Island Meeting” were all the four commercial factors of the industry—manufacturer, jobber, 
central station and contractor-dealer—the dominant men of each classification being in attendance. The general commercial situation, 
as it affects each man, was discussed at length and freely, resulting in the decision to organize a cooperative Association to promote, pro- 
duce and project a great national influence for the increased use of electricity in the interests of the entireindustry. It was agreed that the 
expenses of this development campaign should be contributed by all manufacturers, jobbers, central stations and contractors, party to the 
movement, ona basis of one-tenth of one per cent of annual gross sales, up to a maximum limitation of two million dollars sales assessable. 

The organization committee in subsequent meetings incorporated the movement under the name—The Society for Electrical 
Development, Inc., and effected the following executive and administrative personnel :— 


HENRY L. DOHERTY, Pres. A. W. BURCHARD, Vice Pres. J. R. CROUSE, 
ERNEST FREEMAN, Vice Pres. W.H. JOHNSON, Vice Pres. W. E. ROBERTSON, 


J. M. WAKEMAN, Gen. Mgr. 
PHILIP S. DODD, Sec’y-Treas. 

















HENRY L. DOHERTY, 
ERNEST FREEMAN, 


Representing Central Stations 


HENRY L. DOHERTY, 
A. C. EINSTEIN, 

J. E. MONTAGUE, 
W. H. JOHNSON, 

J. F. GILCHRIST, 


A. W. BURCHARD, 
W. H. JOHNSON, 


Representing Manufacturers 


A. W. BURCHARD, 

L. A. OSBORNE, 
J. R. CROUSE, 

B. M. DOWNS, 

W. A. LAYMAN, 


Executive Committee 


Board of Directors 


W. W. LOW, 


F. S. PRICE, 


J. R. CROUSE, 
W. E. ROBERTSON, 


Representing Jobbers 
W. E. ROBERTSON, 


GERARD SWOPE, 


R. V. SCUDDER, 


L. A. OSBORNE, 
GERARD SWOPE, 
J. R. STRONG, 


Representing Contractors 


ERNEST FREEMAN, 
EARNEST McCLEARY, 
P. N. THORPE, 
J. R. STRONG, 
G. M. SANDBORN, 


Finally, a general conference, to which all enrolled members and all other men interested in the movement were invited, was called 
for the purpose of suggesting and discussing where the activities of the Society should be directed, and what ways and means should be 


employed in the development of the opportunity. 


and 5th, in the Engineering Societies Building, New York City, follows: 


Tuesday Morning Session 


BHE meeting was called 
shortly before 10.30 
o’clock. President H. L. 
Doherty was in the chair, 
and opened the conven- 
tion with a statement of 
its purpose. He cited the 
meeting as the first for the 
Society, spoke of the large volume of corres- 
pondence that had poured in, and of the 
keen interest that had been manifested in 
the new body throughout the country. 
He stated that the Society was not yet 
really organized for work, and called for 
the best assistance and suggestion of those 
in convention. 

Vice-president A. W. Burchard took 
the chair while President Doherty read the 
opening address from the floor. 


President Doherty said that it was plan- 
ned to raise a fund of not less than $200,000 
per year to support the work of the Society. 
Subscriptions of over $100,000 a year al- 
ready had been raised without any general 
solicitation. The purpose of the two-day 





A report of this general conference, held on Tuesday and Wednesday, March 4fh 








THE PROGRAMME 


Opening Address 
MR. HENRY L. DOHERTY 
President The Society for Electrical Development, Inc. 


Aims of the Society 
MR. J. M. WAKEMAN 
General Manager The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, Inc. 


Where the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation Comes In 
MR. THOMAS COMMERFORD MARTIN 
Executive Secretary, National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation 


The News Value of Electricity 
MR. FRANK H. GALE 


Advertising Manager, General Electric Co. 


Electricity and the Architect 
MR. FRANK E. WALLIS 
Wallis & Goodwillie 
The Dissemination of News 
DR. TALCOTT WILLIAMS 
Director of the School of Journalism, Columbia 
University 
Co-operation in the Electrical Industry 
MR. J. ROBERT CROUSE 
National Quality Lamp Division 


A Condensed Discussion of Ideas and Suggestions 
Received by mail from Individuals, Electrical 
Associations and Luncheon Clubs in the 
various large cities. 

MR. THOMAS COMMERFORD MARTIN 
An Electrical Advertising Campaign 
MR. WILLIAM D. McJUNKIN 


The Sales End 
MR. JAMES H. COLLINS 


Merchandising Co-operation 
MR. W. E. ROBERTSON 
Vice-President, Robertson-Cataract Co. 
Efficiency in Local Advertising 
MR. J. C. McQUISTON 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Electrical Development and the Electri- 
cal Contractors 
MR. ERNEST FREEMAN. 
President, The National Electrical 
Association 
Mr. Freeman was unable to be present, hence 
his paper was omitted. 
Wednesday Midday Jovian Luncheon at Michaud’s 
WEDNESDAY EVENING 
BANQUET AT DELMONICO’S 


Contractors 
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session, he said, was to obtain suggestions 
from the convention regarding what work 
the Society should do, and how it could 
best be done. 

President Doherty touched on the pre- 
vailing opposition to big business, and said 
that one of the objects of the Society was 
to establish the benefits of “lawful” co- 


operation for the mutual benefit of both 
the electrical business and the public. 
comprehensive 


Since 


no such movement had 





Henry L. Doherty, President Society for 
Electrical Development 


ever before been undertaken, the President 
thought that the Society might point out 
the way whereby the benefits of big con- 
solidation could be secured in such a manner 
as to be objectionable to none. 

President Doherty said that the work of 
the Society would be along many different 
lines. A broad national advertising cam- 
paign in the interests of the more extended 
use of electricity would be one phase of the 
work. The President pointed out, in this 
regard, that other industries with far less 
per capita consumption, conduct such cam- 
paigns, while in the electrical industry, 
with a per capita consumption of not less 
than $30, there is no such movement. A 
publicity department was to be a second 
feature of the Society, the speaker said. 
The idea would be to supply publishable 
articles about the uses of electricity to the 
newspapers and magazines. 

A third suggestion was that a few central 
stations and manufacturers should be called 
upon to take certain classes of industries, 
now within reach of their lines, and equip 
them with every possible electrical device 
that has so far been devised. ‘Then articles 





J. M. Wakeman, General Manager, Society for 
Electrical Development. 


describing, these industries could be inserted 


in the trade journals, and copies of the latter 


distributed to central stations and manu- 
facturers throughout the country. Demon- 
stration of electricity on the farm was an- 
other suggestion. President Doherty 
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thought that the substitution of electric 
power for manual labor on the farm would 
do much to solve the problem of high cost 
of living. The gradual extension of elec- 
tric lighting to the public roads would make 
this an economical process. 

The speaker cited an example of a special 

“electrical” opportunity with respect to 
gasoline automobiles. He prophesied that 
within a year or two, every motor car manu- 
factured in this country would be equipped 
with an electric self-starter, and asserted that 
the Society could work to that end. He 
also pointed out the enormous profit possi- 
bilities that would be made possible by the 
installation of a small electric power plant 
on the gasoline car. President Doherty 
cited a case in point. One prominent manu- 
facturer willingly demonstrated the appli- 
cations of electricity on his car at his own 
expense, and this concern asserts that a 
probable revenue of $10,000,000 per year 
reasonably can be expected by the elec- 
trical manufacturers from chis source in the 
near future. 

In closing, President Doherty said: 

“First, I want to impress on your minds 
that by the application of brains and by 
stimulating the great number of men in 
this industry to the highest possible re- 
sourcefulness, we can accomplish probably 
more than by the expenditure of money 
alone. 

“Second, I want particularly to encourage 
everyone with a good suggestion to give 





Philip S. Dodd, Secretary-Treasurer Society for 
Electrical Development. 


it to us for discussion at this evening’s ses- 
sion. 

“Third, I maintain that the state of civili- 
zation can roughly be measured by the ex- 
tent to which electrical or mechanical power 
is substituted for manual labor, and that 
the work of this Society is a work in a practi- 
cal way towards higher civilization. 

“Fourth, we do not want to be c alled upon 
to solicit funds from those prominent in the 
electrical industry, but we want to giv e 
them an opportunity to voluntarily join 
in this work and be pioneers, not trailers.’ 

Prolonged applause greeted Mr. Do- 
herty’s paper, and Vice-President A. W. 
Burchard said that it suggested the wide 
scope of the Society. He said that its oppor- 
tunity was unique. He pointed out that 
it was easy to enumerate general principles, 
but in this movement in which we are in- 
terested, he said, progress must be made 
through specific suggestions. 

James M. Wakeman appeared before the 
convention with his arm in a sling, as he 
recently had received an injury to his hand. 

He hoped, he said, that the grand old 
man of the electrical industry, Thomas A. 
Edison, would be present at the convention. 
However, Mr. Edison sent a letter of re- 
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grets which Mr. Wakeman read, to the 
effect that he was busily engaged, day and 
night, in important matters that possibly 
could not be put off. But he said that he 
was present in spirit. He stated his belief 
in what the Society stood for, and wished 
it all success. 

Relative to the aims of the Society, Mr. 
Wakeman said, in the abstract, that no 
business would respond to stimulus more 
quickly or satisfactorily than the electric 
business. The object of the Society, he 
said, was the creation of a universal desire 
for electrical current and appliances among 
the people of the country. The success of 
the Society depended, he said, upon the 
application of the cooperative movement 
to all branches of the industry. He ex- 
pected that the various elements would be 
willing to work out the problems of the 
Society together. The members have got 
to push home the salient points that elec- 
tricity is safe, clean and economical, and 
effective, by every possible means, such as 
electrical shows, good press agents, in- 
structive moving pictures, articles by suffi- 
ciently well-known authors, and by pro- 
viding the daily press with human interest 
stories of commercial value for the industry. 
Developing a new business department for 
contractors, analyzing the practice of the 
most progressive concerns, the preparation 
of articles that would interest architects and 
builders, and the collection by the Society 
of appropriate matter and news data for 
articles, cooperation with central stations, 
and encouraging the technical press, were 
other recommendations of Mr. Wakeman. 

We all stand on common ground in pro- 
ducing and selling electricity, he asserted. 
He pointed out that every individual, firm 
or corporation that was interested in the 
industry was eligible for membership in the 
Society. 

Mr. Gale then read a paper on The News 
Value of Electricity. 

F. H. Gale, of the General Electric Com- 
pany, first gave the dictionary definition of 
news, then pointed out that while electri- 
city has value as news, yet the editor is too 
frequently called upon to print articles 
which have no news value. He pointed to 
the youthful vigor of the industry and its 
wonderful accomplishments, as a_ prolific 
field for the writer. He said that the general 
public was more eager to read about the 
discovery of a new lamp or a better elec- 
tric railway than about information of 
more scientific character. 

The speaker touched on the tremendous 





J. Robert Crouse, Founder of the movement for 
Cooperative Development 


importance of “free publicity,” the fac‘ 
that it has been overdone. The news 
papers are well organized in an effort to 
prevent the encroachment of press agents. 
he pointed out. He said that it was a grave 
mistake to buy a few inches of advertising 
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space in a newspaper, and because of this, 
ask for a column of free space on the news 
pages. Legitimate matter was what the 
electrical man should hand the editor, and 
that would be used, he claimed. He also 
suggested that legitimate news travels fast. 
He pointed out that no other industry has 
been able to secure for itself the exclusive 
use of one or more pages in daily newspapers 
several times a week as, e. g., the “People’s 
Electrical Page,” for no other industry 





T.C. Martin, Secretary National Electri: 
Light Association. 


could continue to produce items of real news 
value that editors would publish. Even 
in the automobile field, the publicity had 
degenerated into trade write-ups, he pointed 
out, with the result that the automobile 
page has begun to disappear. 

In writing for the press, Mr. Gale ad- 
vised that only real news, written in good, 
easy-flowing English should be considered. 
Pictures would help out the “copy,” he 
showed. The point of the “copy” should 
be to educate the public to understand the 
uses of electricity. He pointed to the im- 
portance of being on good terms with editors 
and reporters, and of being just as careful 
to supply reliable information to “free lance”’ 
writers as to editors. Mr. Gale reminded 
his hearers that trade and class journals 
need more detailed information than the 
newspapers. 

Finally, Mr. Gale laid stress on the ad- 
visability of the Society’s promoting a ““week 
of electricity” throughout the country, 
devoted to the subject of “electricity in the 
home.” 

President Doherty agreed with Mr. Gale 
that the press agent idea in this country 
had been overdone. He also agreed that 
more “newsy” stories would be more often 
published. 

Mr. Wakeman said that the announce- 
ment relative to the holding of the con- 
vention had been published in over 300 
newspapers throughout the country during 
the week. He cited this as an example of 
the willingness of papers to accept anything 
that had any news value. 

C. G. Durfee, of the Rochester, N. Y., 
Railway and Light Co., agreed in a large 
measure with Mr. Gale’s ideas. He men- 
tioned the creed of his General Manager, 
R. M. Searle, that anyone in his organiz- 
acion might tell anything to newspaper 
reporters so long as it was the truth. As 
a result, the Rochester papers published 
items of commercial value to the central 
station every day. The reporters also 
regularly called around for news. 

L. W. Sammis of New York asserted 
that there would be no trouble in gettng 
legitimate news accepted by the publica- 
tions, as every editor was looking for it. 
He said that advertising schemes had made 
necessary a blacklist of press agents. Keep 
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out the name of the manufacturer or the 
exploiter, and you can get into the papers, 
he said. He warned the Society against 
trying to “slip anything over.” 

James H. McGraw, president of the Mc- 
Graw Publishing Company, said that in 
Mr. Doherty the Society had the right 
president. However, with all his great 
success as a central station man, he ought 
to have been a newspaper man, he said. He 
knows the logic of newspaper work, and 
almost speaks its language. Mr. McGraw 
agreed with Mr. Gale that the people wanted 
the news. He believed that the Society, 
with Mr. Doherty at its head, had started 
on the right lines, and that the thing to do 
was to get hold of one or two men who knew 
the language of the papers. 

Zenos W. Carter of Boston said that the 
newspapers would accept from the Society 
anything that the public wants. He found 
in New England that the business men 
wanted co know how to use electricity in 
their plants, and Mr. Ford of the Boston 
Transcript told him that he would gladly 
publish informative articles on electricity— 
that he wanted to know more about the 
subject himself. 

D. T. Pierce of the McGraw Publishing 
Company, a “reformed press agent,” as he 
styled himself, said that the most useful 





W. H. Johnson, Vice-President Philadelphia 
Electric Co. 


office of the Society would not be in sending 
out illustrated articles on things ‘electrical, 
but in educating local men to publish their 
own matter for local use. He asserted that 
if the Society would direct one-half of its 
energies along the lines of educating central 
station men to lay stress on local publicity 
and to disseminate news about things elec- 
trical, it would be far more successful than 
it otherwise would be. 

Earl E. Whitehorne of New York, called 
attention to the opportunity offered by 
the army of special writers who are ever 
eager for suggestive material. These men 
and women earn their livelihood by writing 
on general subjects and their product is 
always acceptable to the magazine and press 
publishers. If the Society will interest and 
inform these independent writers on the 
many points of human interest which the 
industry offers the effect will be far-reaching, 
he said. 

The morning session adjourned at 12:40 
to 2:30 in the afternoon. 

Tuesday Afternoon Session. 

President Doherty first read a telegram 
from one of the “early pioneers in the elec- 
trical business,” Charles F. Brush. Its 
burden was one of greetings and best wishes 
for the Society on the occasion of its first 
meeting. It was announced that J. Robert 
Crouse, the real founder of the Society, was 
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unable to be present. Thereupon Philip 
S. Dodd, secretary of the Society, was intro- 
duced by the chair as the second pioneer 
in founding it. Mr. Dodd outlined the 
papers for the afternoon session. 

The essentials of Frank E. Wallis’s paper 
were that architects were business men, who 
need the help of the electrical men; that, 
in a business way, the electrical men could 
get on more comfortable terms with the 
architects if they would learn how the archi- 
tect is doing things; that the Society should 
teach the building public the use of electri- 
‘al equipment for the home and that the 
Society might appoint a committee to co- 
operate with a committee from the Institute 
of Architects, for the mutual business good 
of the two callings. Mr. Wallis pointed 
out that the architect made as much use 
of shadow as of light, but that the electrical 
man overlooked the shadow in his struggle 
to propagate light—and that was one illus- 
tration of the desirability of his acquainting 
himself with some of the laws of architecture 
for business reasons. He urged the Society 
to first reach the architect’s difficulties by 
showing his clients what they need in the 
way of electrical heating, lighting, power 
and ventilating apparatus. People who 
will not listen to the architect will listen 
to the electrical man, he implied. Mr. 
Wallis closed his paper with an earnest plea 
for closer relations between architect and 
electrical man, for mutual commercial gain. 

During the discussion Mr. Wallis assured 
the Society that the Institute would gladly 
publish suitable articles—‘‘not too techni- 
cal,’—in its monthly. A semi-technical 
discussion of the uses of this or that in elec- 
trical appliances, would provide the proper 
paper. He laid additional stress on co- 
operation for better business. 

Dr. Talcott Williams, of Columbia, follow- 
ed and was accorded a warm reception. The 
central idea of his paper was that in the 
Columbia School of Journalism men are 
given a sufficient knowledge of the general 
facts of physics, chemistry and electricity 
along with their reportorial training, so 
that they can think about electrical matters 
in terms of electricity, express themselves 
with clarity, and be able to understand 
what was said to them by electrical men. 
Dr. Williams said that the attempt to get 
publicity on the part of the electrical men 
was met with a profound ignorance on the 
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part of the public. The reporter and editor 
were equally ignorant, he asserted. This 
was due solely to lack of training. With 
a few flagrant exceptions the papers, them- 
selves, he knew from many years of ex- 
perience in all branches of newspaper work, 
were anxious to get the facts as they are. 
To him, the whole solution of the problem 
lay in the training and education of the re- 
porter. Train him to ask questions intelli- 
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gently, and more important, to understand 
intelligently, the rapid answers of an over- 
worked business man, who knows what he 
has to divulge, but must let it come hastily; 
also train the reporter to “put up” facts 
so that the public may see the human side 
that relates to the subject. 

President Doherty assured Dr. Williams 
that he had heard few speakers who had 
interested their audience as he had the 
Society. The principles expressed in the 
paper, he said, meant much to the electrical 
business and the American public. 

James I. Ayer of Cambridge, Mass., 
agreed with President, Doherty, and added 
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that if the Society would spend some of 
its money in training electrical operatives, 
sales people and managers—after the man- 
ner of the Columbia course—in the common 
facts of electricity, so that they could under- 
stand them, and so that they could make the 
people understand them, it would mean 
something in a business way to the in- 
dustry. The training school, alone, would 
be worth all our efforts here to amplify the 
electrical business, he said. 

T. C. Martin’s paper on Where the Nation- 
al Electric Light Comes In, followed. The 
N. E. L. A. has given cordial support to the 
Society, he said, because it is constructive. 
He emphasized that the Association was 
“with the new Society” in its aims. 

President Frank M. Tait of the N. E. L.A. 
was next called upon for a few remarks. 
He said that it had been his pleasure to 
have been temporary chairman of the meet- 
ing at Association Island, when the Society 
was formed. He confessed to having been 
somewhat skeptical, at the time, of the suc- 
cess of the project. However, his enthu- 
siasm for the movement had constantly 
been growing, and it was still further bol- 
stered up by the present meeting. He 
added his assurance to Mr. Martin’s that 
the N. E. L. A. was distinctly with and for 
the Society for . Electrical Development. 
Mr. Tait suggested that the individual 
companies should come forward and offer 
their support to the body. He regretted 
that more central station interests were not 
present to absorb the enthusiasm of the 
meeting. 

Relative to Efficiency In Local Adver- 
tising, J. C. McQuiston of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company said 
that maximum results in local advertising 
could be expected only when selling methods 
in a town had been developed to the highest 
point. Cooperation was needed, he assert- 
ed; the coordination of various mediums. 
The newspapers were essential. He point- 
ed to the old prejudices against the news- 
papers, and its comparative influence now; 
also to the better present tendency of elec- 
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trical advertisers to keep their copy alive 
and up-to-date. Mr. McQuiston made a 
number of practical suggestions relative 
to newspaper advertising, and to practical 
campaigns, such as a house-wiring cam- 
paign in the Spring. He suggested that the 
national and local ends of the business 
should work together in such campaigns. 

Mr. McQuiston emphasized the value 
of the work the society could do in publicity. 
The speaker showed himself not in favor 
of the ‘People’s Electric Page,” as such. 
He did not think that the average citizen 
read it any more than he did the financial 
page. He thought that “live, smaller doses” 
of electrical news and advertising scattered 
throughout the paper would yield more 
satisfactory results to electrical advertisers 
than the big single page. 

W. E. Robertson opened the discussion on 
this paper by taking up the matter of the 
“People’s Electrical Page.” He said that 
before it came into being, only the central 
stations did local advertising. Hence it 
was devised to bring the other local branches 
of the industry into line. Drop it now, he 
pointed out, and all this “extra” advertising 
would instantly cease. If something better 
had been discovered to take its place, all 
right, but nothing better had yet been de- 
vised, so the speaker believed in “keeping 
what we have.” 

Mr. Dodd said that when the Society 
for Electrical Development has reached 
its full growth, when all the branches in 
every city have learned to cooperate with 
the manufacturers in one comprehensive 
and simultaneous advertising campaign, 
then the ultimate in efficient local adver- 
tising will have been reached. 

H. B. Woodill of Los Angeles, speaking 
for the dealers, said that the dealers did 
not look on the electrical page as being of 
any service to them at all. “We make our 
money by selling goods,” he pointed out, 
“and we would get along just as well if the 
lighting companies would keep out of the 
game.” 

Mr. Wakeman said that the aim of the 
Society was to produce harmony. One 
reason for lack of harmony, he attributed 
to the fact that some central stations sell 
electrical appliances below cost. He said 
it would be the aim of the Society to stop 
this fatal price-cutting practice, at the same 
time encouraging the dealer to push the 
sale of appliances. Now, he pointed out, 
central stations frequently have to sell the 
appliances themselves in order to get them 
sold at all. 

Frederick Bissell of Toledo said that it 
was a serious defect that the industry did 
not know how to arrange or edit an electrical 
page, for the people would appreciate a page 
that was really helpful to them. 

As a prelude to Mr. Martin’s paper, 
President Doherty once more stated the broad 
proposition that the society had from $200,- 
000 to $400,000 to do with, and now the 
question was what to do, and how to do it. 
He pointed out that Mr. Martin’s paper 
would be in the nature of a list of tabulated 
questions and answers to these questions. 

Mr. Martin said that the material at his 
command ranged over a very wide field, 
and pointed out that a general advertising 
campaign was not the whole purpose, but 
only a phase of the Society’s field of en- 
deavor. He classified the ideas available 
under heads, as Political, Economic, Re- 
lations with the Press, Educational and 
Instruction, Cooperative Work, Electrical 
Merchandising, Traveling Shows and Rep- 
resentatives, Literary and Research Work. 

A suggestion, on the political side, was 
that the electrical men should work to- 
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gether for a unification of water powe'! 
laws of the country. Mr. Martin’s answer 
was that all possible checks on, and domin- 
ation of, the electrical industry should be 
reduced to lowest possible terms. 

On the economic side, S$. L. Coles ad- 
vocated the closest possible relations by 
the central stations with chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade and other civic organ- 
izations. Under this head, Mr. Martin 
suggested that the Society should form « 
promotion committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from every other national or 
local body, as a kind of clearing house for 
cooperative national work. Also that each 
society should establish a standing com- 
mittee of its own to further the work of the 
Society for Electrical Development. 

On the score of relations with the press, 
Mr. Martin said that Messrs. O. H. Cald- 
well, D. T. Pierce, and Dr. A. S. McAllister 
all emphasized the importance of news 
values and of cultivating the reporters of 
the dailies. Dr. McAllister established three 
points: first, the need of greater publicity in 
the electrical field as to the objects and aims 
of the Society; second, cooperation of the 
whole industry with the Society; third, 
education of the public by such pamphlets 
as “The Use and Abuse of Light,” which is 
issued by the Engineering Society. 

Mr. Caldwell advocated a general pub- 
licity campaign in relation to the public 
at large, and another within the Society 
itself. He also pointed to the need of travel- 
ing representatives to educate the general 
public. Mr. Martin thought that this was 
hardly a practical idea, since there were too 
many traveling representatives already. 
Mr. Martin endorsed the suggestion of Frank 
B. Rae, Jr., that the Society should put a 
very strong limit on its own publishing 
activities. 

Professor Sydney W. Ashe pointed out 
that the $250,000 available for develop- 
ment work, would not go far towards pro- 
ducing large results, and that the greatest 
care should be taken in its expenditure. 
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He mentioned the syllabus of the Chicago 
Central Station Institute as an excellent 
idea for the Society to adopt, also a training 
school wherein picked young men of origin- 
ality and ambition could be trained in com- 
mercial productiveness. He thought tha! 
it might even be possible some time to trai 
operators and accountants as well as straigh| 
men. 

In the report of the joint committees of 
the Electrical Development League ani 
the Jovian Development League of Sau 
Francisco, was presented propositions for 
the development of electricity in the home. 
on the farm, etc. Relative to suggestion: 


regarding a thoroughly equipped traveliny 
electric truck, which would not only show 
the adaptability of the electric vehicle, bu' 
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also a number of practical applications of 
electric ‘drive. Mr. Martin pointed to the 
successful work the Boston Edison Company 
was doing in this direction. 

Mr. Martin said that a number of bril- 
liant, forceful suggestions had been submitted 
relative to electrical merchandising, by 
Max Lowenthal, S. L. Coles, Frank Seaman 
and others. Mr. Lowenthal’s main sug- 
gestion was that there should be an elec- 
trical’ merchandising department within 
the Society, which should be a clearing 
house of merchandising ideas, coming and 
going—coming from the men in charge, 
going to anyone in the industry in need 
of such ideas. He pointed out that the 
electrical man was in need of actual material 
for his own use and requirements. Since 
window displaying and dressing is an art 
that everyone cannot acquire, Mr. Low- 
enthal would have thousands of photo- 
graphs of successful window displays collect- 
ed by the Society for the electrical man. 
A pamphlet of talking points on demon- 
stration and selling, a cut service for general 
merchandising purposes, printed forms, 
small-exhibition plans, a censorship over 
the marketing of inferior articles, and the 
wide distribution of many of the ‘Dollar 
Ideas,” such as appear in Electrical Mer- 
chandise, were other suggestions of Mr. 
Lowenthal. Mr. Martin characterized the 
paper as an extremely able and fruitful 
document. 

W. A. Wadsworth of the Alabama Power 
Company of Birmingham, Ala., and a mem- 
ber of others, suggested the usefulness of 
the traveling show, and John F. Gilchrist 
of Chicago said that his Company probably 
would have one completed in time for the 
N. E. L. A. convention in June. 

S. L. Coles urged action by the Society 
to standardize uniform electrical ordinances 
and the improvement in existing legislation. 

Frank B. Rae, Jr., of New York, suggested 
a progressive stimulation campaign within 
the Society. He also pointed to the need 
of more books on commercial electricity. 
A number of specific books should be pre- 
pared by professional writers and experts, 
he said. He also recommended a com- 
mercial advisory service, with expert corps 
of salesmen, engineers, and editorial advisers 
always available. Well-known literary 
writers should be encouraged to furnish 
articles on electrical topics to the maga- 
zines, he said. 

Dana Pierce of the Underwriters Lab- 
oratories pointed out that the present status 
of the electrical industry was due in large 
measure to its cooperation with the in- 
surance interests. He made a plea for the 
standardization of the appliance business 
so as to force inferior makes out of the mar- 
ket. He advocated a “National Electric 
Week” as the best sort of publicity. 

President Doherty said that the Society 
should subscribe to a press clipping bureau, 
and then hand the material for “many 
a good story”’ to professional writers. He 
said that the central stations should be 
induced to tell what they need themselves 
in the way of electrical appliances. He 
said that it was a mistaken idea of the cities 
that they should legislate against sign light- 
ing A lot of light, he said, will “make 
tongues wag.” President Doherty men- 
tioned that government bureaus, agricul- 
tural colleges and experimental stations, 
could give the Society a lot of help in prop- 
agating the uses of electricity, also that 
electrical subjects might be supplied to 
students for thesis and other purposes. 
Finally, he urged that the Society should 
not overlook the possibilities of the Sons of 
Jove, as they were of the type that could 
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go out and do things. He also suggested 
that a telegram might be sent by the So- 
ciety to President Wilson urging him that 
no unnecessary legislation be directed 
against legitimate business. He pointed 
out that central stations themselves should 
be warned against the penurious use of 
electric light. 

T. F. Bludworth of the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey suggested a line 
of cooperation for central stations and con- 
tractors so that the public might be assured 
that to wire old houses entails no destruction 
of property. 

C. D. Marsh said that no other industry 
could point to sales so large as those of the 
electrical industry. He urged the linking 
of salesmanship with advertising, since 
salesmen have only a cursory interest in 
advertising. The simultaneous campaign 
would mean the enthusiastic support of 
the selling organizations of the country— 
after the paper 
arguments had been presented to the people. 

Robert Ely of Philadelphia enlarged on 
the traveling lecturer idea. He suggested 
the holding of such lectures in unwired 
churches, charge for admission, and by pre- 
arrangement between the central station 
and church, let the proceeds go towards 
paying for the cost of wiring. 

Edward L. Bailey of Dundee suggested 
talks before high school pupils. Burton 
Emmett suggested that the attitude of the 
consumer must be understood before money 
is spent for advertising. He suggested 
boiling the electrical message down to a 
slogan after the manner of the Jovian slogan, 
so that everybody in the industry could 
sing the same song at the same time. 

G. H. Barbour suggested that the Society 
should act as a clearing house of information 
regarding foreign appliances—that it would 
be a great aid to manufacturers, which need 
such information. 

Norman Macbeth of New York said that 
the middleman must be taken care of, or 
much progress won’t be made. C. A. Stick- 
ney pointed out that electricity and electric 
lighting are very important agents in se- 
curing safety, and that this point should be 
brought out at exhibitions of safety devices. 


Wednesday Morning Session 


With President Doherty temporarily ab- 
sent, Mr. Burchard took the chair at the 
opening of this session. F. E. Watts, read- 
ing J. Robert Crouse’s paper, said that the 
subject of cooperation in the electrical in- 
dustry, in its commercial aspects, meant 
the cultivation of good will among the mem- 
bers, and the cultivation of the electrical 
market. He sketched the early days of the 
N. E. L. A., and the development of com- 
mercial tendencies in the trade. At the 
time of the founding of the N. E. L. A. 
(1885), Mr. Crouse said that the customer 
and the market were a minor detail in a 
complicated technical field. The speaker 
pointed to the present development of the 
section and the industry, and presaged big 
things to come. The Jovian order, accord- 
ing to Mr. Crouse, was helped along by its 
well-known slogan of cooperation. He 
showed how a really practical cooperative 
plan underlay its spirit of good fellowship. 
Cooperation in business was a thoroughly 
established principle, he said, because of 
its practical, mutual benefit. Such co- 
operation makes for the restraint of un- 
desirable competition, yet helps legitimate 
competition. If a plan of cooperation is 
offered to the electrical business that will 
increase real efficiency, said Mr. Crouse, it 
will be correspondingly gainful. 
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Mr. Crouse pointed out that the Jovian 
order, with its 9,735 members, had sub- 
stantially the same objects as the Society 
for Electrical Development. This order, 
the speaker said, would be glad to bring its 
support to the Society, and to make its 
work complementary to that of the Society. 
The central stations have an excellent oppor- 
tunity for cooperation with the various 
electrical clubs, he said. The Past Jupiter’s 
Association, with its annual increase of one 
member, could do influential cooperative 
work. 

E. W. Lloyd, chairman of the Commercial 
section of the N. E. L. A., traced the his- 
tory of that body. He touched on the 
wonderful national opportunity for salesmen 
throughout thecountry. Lack of money, he 
said, was the greatest handicap to the com- 
plete success of the section. He thought 
the manufacturers and other interested 
parties should help out in that respect. 
He mentioned the scarcity of adequate 
books in the industry. In closing, Mr. 
Lloyd said that the programme for the 
annual convention of the N. E. L. A., to be 
held in Chicago in June, would not be very 
long, but will be so framed as to bring out 
discussion with the end to getting the broad 
piont of view on the subject. 

J. H. Collins’s paper followed and at its 
completion President Doherty took the 
chair. 

W. E. Robertson, vice-president of the 
Robertson-Cataract Company, made a 
terse and vigorous plea that the Society 
should create merchandising opportunity 
by the maintenance of proper merchandis- 
ing conditions. He described the merchant 
as one who buys goods to be sold at a profit 
and that fact must be the basis of any co- 
operative movement. He said that the 
jobbers had no quarrel with the industry. 
Nor were they interested in past practices 
in the sale of current, appliances or con- 
struction. But the time has come in the 
development of the industry where the 
dealer is in a better position to sell appli- 
ances than the central station or manu- 
facturer. He said that the jobbers, as 
merchants, know how to get along on a 
very small margin of profit. For to exist 
at all, the jobber must be a very keen mer- 
chant. 

Touching on some essentials to a dealer’s 
success, Mr. Robertson cited location as the 
most important. Successes and failures 
in stores have hinged on so slight a thing as 
location two blocks in the wrong direction. 
The merchandising opportunity he cited 
as the second essential. If the Society will 
encourage and assist, he pointed out, dealers 
will spring up in great number to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. And:the com- 
petition between dealer and dealer will de- 
velop a higher class of merchants than ever 
will be produced on a price basis. This be- 
lief Mr. Robertson based on fifteen years 
experience in many phases of selling, and 
on large expenditures directed to efforts to 
reach the consumer. 

Window display, courtesy, newspaper 
advertising, and the direct appeal to con- 
sumers of current, he mentioned as other 
essentials. In conclusion, Mr. Robertson 
said that the Society could not figure out 
a plan that would work nationally, but that 
a certain feeling could be put in operation 
that would foster merchants. He said 
that the jobbers would help dealers to se- 
cure better locations, window displays, and 
other essentials, although the retail end 
is only incidental to the jobber—provided 
that the industry as a whole would engender 
the maintenance of better merchandising 
conditions. 
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The discussion over the papers of Messrs. 
Collins and Robertson was turned into 
specific channels by President Doherty. 
The central station interests had the floor 
during the morning session, and the other 
interests in the afternoon. 

President Doherty, representing the cen- 
tral stations, said that he agreed to a great 
deal of what Messrs. Collins and Robertson 
had said, but that they had not stated the 
central station policies even if they had 
realized them. He believed in price main- 
tenance with respect to appliances; he also 
considered the middleman a_ necessary 
factor in the business, not a necessary evil. 
The contractor, the jobber, the manu- 
facturer, were all pretty well agreed, he said, 
that electrical goods should not be sold with- 
out a fair margin of profit; so were many 
central station men, but they were some- 
times confronted with a problem they did 
not know how to answer. The corporations 
and jobbers alike, he said, have not had the 
opportunity to go before the public and 
state that they are necessary factors, hence 
have not always been fairly judged. Mr. 
Doherty pointed out how a central station 
or manufacturer spends large sums for ad- 
vertising, only to have some department 
store capitalize that advertising by selling 
a fixed price article at a lower price as it 
profitably could do since it bore no part 
of the advertising expense. However, the 
President hoped that some solution of the 
difficulty would be reached. 

He believed that the public buys service, 
and not low prices, as far as the electrical 
industry is concerned, and that was the side 
to improve. Low price hypnotism he 
characterized as the biggest mistake in 
the world. What the public really wanted 
was first, geographic service, second, good 
service, third, low rates. Low prices would 
not compensate for poor service any more 
than good service would compensate for 
inconveniently located service. The Pres- 
ident asserted that Mr. Robertson had failed 
to enumerate what he considered to be the 
most important feature of merchandising— 
systematic canvassing. 

The speaker said that he had found it 
difficult to work with the jobbers and dealers 
in different cities, although he had tried 
to do it. The reason was that some, not 
all of the dealers, want to sell at the margin 
of profit without giving service, in the’form 
of creating want through advertising. The 
central station men favored a margin of pro- 
fit to the dealers, he pointed out, but to 
spend $100,000 for publicity, and then have 
some dealer cut prices—that was impossible. 
He hoped that the Society would be able 
to work out a comprehensive scheme of 
cooperation _to cover this troublesome 
point. 

Mr. Johnson of Philadelphia, who also 
represented central station interests, agreed 
with President Doherty in large measure. 
From the standpoint of pure selfishness, 
he thought it would pay the central stations 
to sell appliances at a cost, but as a busi- 
ness proposition he doubted that it would 
pay. He said that an agreement had been 
reached in Philadelphia to stick to prices 
that would enable the contractors, dealers 
and jobbers to make a decent living. He 
pointed out that central station managers 
had not reached that point where they 
could afford to cease control of that which 
is hooked on their circuit. “Why should 
we go backwards?” he asked. The central 
station business has been helped by the 
gas companies letting every Tom, Dick and 
Harry sell their mantels. Now the gas 
interests have seen the error of their ways 
and are mending them.” 
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Wednesday afternoon session. 


Resuming the discussion of the topic of 
the morning, C. W. Stone of the General 
Electric Company said, for the manu- 
facturers, that the subject was momentous. 
He said that the manufacturer is anxious 
to have all possible cooperation from the 
dealer, contractor, jobber and central station 
but he did not agree with Mr. Robertson as 
to what a central station could or could not 
do. It could push supplies just as well as 
the jobber, he pointed out. But he was 
a firm believer in specialized endeavor. 
To his mind, a central station, although a 
highly specialized organization, was not 
a specialist in merchandising, and should 
not become one. Therefore, he asserted, 
the jobber and the dealer have a very dis- 
tinct part to play in the game. But the 
central stations are largely interested in 
merchandising, he said, because they want 
to fill up the valleys and discrepancies in 
the load. The dealer, on the other hand, 
is only interested in the profit. If the manu- 
facturer has a new device, he pointed out, 
the dealer or jobber will refuse to handle 
it until a market has been created for it, 
hence the manufacturer has to go to the 
central station, which sees the reason for 
pushing it quickly, in order to diversify 
its load. After the market is once created, 
he pointed out, the dealers and jobbers 
proceed to enjoy it. They should share 
the burden, he said. 

After they have made the sale, the dealers 
don’t follow up—they don’t furnish the 
service, the speaker pointed out. Yet the 
dealer is the best man to do that, for the 
manufacturer can’t. Mr. Stone suggested 
a cooperative method of working out a 
periodic inspection by the central station, 
the jobber and the dealer as a great help 
toconsumers. Just such concentrated effort 
as this is also needed to push a new device, 
he pointed out. 

J. R. Strong of New York, said that the 
position of the contractor was very similar 
to that of the jobber. They are both middle 
men in a different degree, he said. The 
contractor, jobber and dealer may all be 
incorporated in one business house, he point- 
ed out. While agreeing with Mr. Robertson 
he thought that the Society for Electrical 
Development would be able to bring about 
a spirit of harmony among the various 
elements, and accomplish what the dealer, 
jobber and contractor desire—the main- 
tenance of electrical merchandising at a 
profit. Mr. Strong cited, as the old idea 
of cooperation, to go as far with the other 
fellow as he will go your way. But to his 
mind, cooperation meant that somebody 
has got to give up something. The pro- 
fits of the dealer are too slim to be sacrificed; 
the central stations, he asserted, did not 
take the advertising appropriation out of 
their profits, but figured it in the overhead 
expense. They or the manufacturers, are 
the ones who should make up their mind 
to give up something, even if their business 
did go a little more slowly for a while. 

During the general discussion that follow- 
ed, President Doherty said that cooperation 
only could be accomplished through syn- 
chronism of ideas. The central station 
was perfectly willing to do its part, he said, 
but the various elements must sit down and 
work out a plan, not go at things with an axe. 

Max Lowenthal said that the industry 
had seen things in the wrong light, and he 
was talking from the standpoint of one who 
had been merchant, traveling man, editor 
and manufacturer. He said that the diver- 
sity of opinion in the discussions had brought 
out the truth for the first time he had heard 
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it spoken in open convention. This lack 
of agreement, he asserted, came from looking 
at things from the wrong standpoint—be- 
cause electrical men never have been or 
never will be merchants, in the real sense 
of the word. He did not think that electri- 
cal men were the ones to sell electrical pro- 
ducts. 

Mr. Lowenthal said that the department 
stores were not going to ask the electrical 
men how they should sell their goods, and 
that the public would go to the department 
stores to buy their electrical goods, if not 
now, ten years from now, whether the in- 
dustry liked it or not. Mr. Lowenthal 
quoted illustrations of price-cutting to 
show that the electrical principle of busi- 
ness was an artificial and unfair one. He 
said that if a merchant could sell a product 
at a profitable price, it was no man’s busi- 
ness how he sold it, so long as he did it in an 
honorable way. 

The speaker said that even if you could 
get all the elements in the industry to- 
gether, and that was impossible, you had 
the department stores to deal with, and 
afcer that, the manufacturer, who would 
sell at any price, in order to move the goods. 
He suggested that the Society should teach 
electrical men the methods of a department 
store, so that they might compete with the 
latter on its own level. He asserted that 
it was always a local and not a national 
problem—that the central station always 
sold the goods in the smaller communities, 
while in the large communities, the right 
man, who knew the game, could solve the 
problem. 

H. E. Woodill said that his store in Los 
Angeles was trying to utilize department 
store methods, and believed that was the 
only way it could be made to pay. 

C. G. Durfee said that the difficulty lay 
in ignorance as to how to cooperate, even 
when all the branches were willing. In 
Rochester, he said his company tried to 
go the limit in cooperation. The con- 
tractors met at periodic dinners, and talk- 
ed over things, with the result that about 80 
per cent of the grievances have disappeared. 

Mr. Robertson said that Mr. Lowenthal 
was wrong in his statement that any mer- 
chant could do business to suit himself. 
He pointed out that the department stores 
were all working together in all the large 
communities, and that they were careful 
to see that each department showed a pro- 
fit at the end of the year. 

William D. McJunkin’s paper on An 
Electrical Advertising Campaign followed 
and then came a display of moving pictures, 
films used by the Westinghouse & General 
Electric Company. This brought the con- 
vention formally to a close. 

On Wednesday evening came the ban- 
quet at Delmonico’s, about 125 men attend- 
ing. T. C. Martin was toastmaster. Don 
Seitz of the New York World, A. W. Bur- 
chard, Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the West- 
inghouse Board, W. A. Layman, president 
of the Wagner Electric Company, F. E. 
Watts, Jupiter of the Jovian Order, Louis 
Wiley of the New York Times, Hugh M. 
Wilson, vice-president of the McGraw 
Publishing Company, and President H. L. 
Doherty, were the speakers. Congratula- 
tory telegrams were sent to Thomas A. 
Edison, Charles F. Brush and J. Robert 
Crouse. A letter from Charles A. Coffin, 
president of the General Electric Company, 
was read. It expressed the interest of his 
company in the work of the society, and 
gave assurance of support. The order of 
Jovians held a luncheon at Michaud’s Wed- 
nesday noon, which attracted a large num- 
ber of visitors to the convention. 
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ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE 


What the “House Electric” Costs 


Interesting Figures from a Demonstration in Waynesboro, Pa. 


By H. E. Dawson 
Lamp Dept., General Electric Co. 


VERY successful “House 
Electric” exhibition has 
just been in operation in 
Waynesboro, Pa., in the 
interests of the local central 
station. It is a particular- 
ly interesting example of 
the very small expense 
entailed in these ““Model Home” demon- 
strations, and the valuable opportunity they 
present for meeting the people and arousing 
a really enthusiastic appreciation for the 
home comforts which modern electric service 
affords. 

Waynesboro is a little city of 10,000 popu- 
lation, and the central station is now con- 
ducting a spirited campaign for the wiring 
of already-built houses. The “House Elec- 
tric” was introduced as an opening attraction 
for the campaign and to draw the attention 
of the community. It was worked on very 
economical but efficient lines. 

After considering the question of installing 
the exhibition in a public hall, it was finally 
decided that it would “‘draw”’ as well, if not 
better, if installed in the show rooms of a 
popular department store. We found a 
merchant who entered into our plans eagerly, 
and was willing to bear a good proportion of 
the expense. 

This little Electric Show consisted of a 
model dwelling of four rooms; a parlor, a 
dining-room, a bed-room, and a kitchen- 
demonstrating room. The furniture, rugs, 
chinaware, pictures, draperies, table-silver, 
linen, bed and a Victrola instrument, were 
loaned by different merchants for the adver- 
tising which it offered them. An assort- 
ment of fixtures were displayed in service, 
to show how they would look installed, on 
the flat rate wiring proposition being featured 
in the campaign. General Electric heat- 
ing devices and appliances and Mazda lamps 
were shown in their appropriate places, and 
demonstrated in the kitchen. 

This “‘House Electric” was constructed in 
a most substantial and effective manner. 
Much depends on that, for the actual appeal 
of the display must rely in great part upon 
the homelike surroundings presented. Un- 
less the Model Home looks like a model 
home, in truth, it cannot have the right effect 
on the man and woman who visits it. It 
must be not a “‘play house,” but in so far as 
possible a “‘sure-enough home,” and a house 
with comforts and conveniences wanting in 
the homes of most of the people who come 
to visit it; otherwise, how shall we arouse the 





enthusiasm and the desire to buy? Many 
similar enterprises have thrown away the 
better part of the opportunity, because they 
have built their houses of paper walls, and 
temporary, “halfway” fittings and furni- 
ture. They have done it to keep down the 
cost; and it has cost ten times as much 
through its weakness in sales-appeal. We 
found in Waynesboro that it is possible to 
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Naturally there were additional expenses 
entailed in the conduct of the exhibition, for 
the purchase of foodstuffs, printing and ad- 
vertising display. The total cash outlay 
covering all expenditures for every purchase, 
during the two weeks of the show, was 
$76.80. When you compare an equal cost 
in salesmen’s time, and the relative number 
of prospects that are reached, it is evident 
that $76.80 spent on such an exhibition is 
about as effective a selling appropriation as 
a central station can make. 

A small show of this nature is particularly 
attractive to people in a town of the size of 
Waynesboro, because there are not many 
other forms of amusement available. In 





The air of permanence about this bedroom shows the cleverness with which 
this model home was presented 


get all the “atmosphere” of a real house, and 
still keep the expense surprisingly low. 

In the construction of the Waynesboro 
“House Electric,” we built our partitions 
of 2 inch x 2 inch lumber, well braced and 
close, so as to make a stiff and substantial 
wall. Over this frame we stretched wet 
muslin, pulled tight. The wall beams were 
spaced 3 feet apart and the ceiling beams 
11% feet apart, and this gave the right effect. 
On this wet muslin the wall paper was past- 
ed. The decorating was ample and in good 
taste. It had the look and the “feel” of a 
real house. The construction cost was as 
follows :— 


" , Material.. ......$ 9.00 
Carpentering Eavor........-. 7.00 
i SPS eG. isciss.ces Sae 


Papering: Labor and Material... 20.80 


.$52.80 


This gave us four rooms, each 12 feet square 
and 9 feet 6 inches high. 


Total outlay... ..... 





The dining-room in the Waynesboro “House Electric” 


seven nights at the “House Electric,” we 
entertained a total of 2,000 people. That 
means that practically one out of every five 
people in the town, received our sales- 
message in one week. The attendance on 
the other seven nights was nearly as good. 
It was all done for the expenditure of $76.80 
in cash. 

During all this time the flat rate house- 
wiring proposition was steadily and success- 
fully featured. This offer was: 

To wire the house ready to tarn on the 
current for the sum of $43.55 on an 
initial payment of $7.55 and 12 
monthly payments of $3.00 each. 

This included: 

Living room, 1 Three-light 
Brass Electrolier. 

Dining room, 1 Two-light Brush Brass 
Electrolier. 

Kitchen, 1 One-light Fixture. 

Bedroom, 1 One-light Bracket. 

Bedroom, 1 One-light Bracket. 

Bathroom, 1 One-light Bracket. 

Porch, 1 Ceiling Globe, with wall snap 
switch. 

Up. hall, 1 One-light ceiling fixture, 
two three-way wall snap switches. 

Cellar, 1 Porcelain socket with wall 
snap switch. 

For cash payment one six-pound electric 
flatiron was given as a premium. 


Brush 


L. J. Greer 
For the past thirteen years Mr. L. J. Greer 
has been chief engineer and superintendent 
of the Texas Light & Power Company. 
He has now, been promoted to the position 
of manager. 


George R. Brown 
Mr. George R. Brown has been appointed 
manager of the Missoula Light & Water. 
Company in Montana vice Mr. S. R. Inch, 
resigned. 

















Circusing a Private Sign 
‘Springfield (Ill.) Central Station Makes 
Cigar Sign a Nine Days’ Wonder 


For sheer cleverness, it will be hard to beat 
the unique illuminated sign recently in- 
stalled in Springfield, Ill., for the Ogg-Snell 
Cigar Company, and the series of news- 
paper advertisements published by C. L. 
Owen, new business manager of the Spring- 
field Light, Heat & Power Company, where- 
by public attention was focused on this 
sign. 

The sign is not an unusually large display, 
but it has very original entertainment fea- 
tures. Here is its action: First, the figure 
of a clown, eight feet tall, and clothed in 
vari-colored electric lights, appears on the 
sign and tosses a fire-ball to the top of the 
sign, the ball bursting into colored stars 
like a skyrocket. The first line of reading 
matter follows, “For the man who cares—” 
Thereupon, the clown withdraws more balls 
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on current circus advertising. Yet it is 
designed in a clear-headed, practical way to 
draw attention to the sign, and it is easy to 
imagine how the crowds must have flocked 
to advantageous positions in front of the 
Reisch Indemnity Building, to watch the 
clown give his initial performance. 

The advertisement which is produced 
below, appeared in the leading evening 
paper of Springfield on the night the sign 
was first lighted. It stretched across the 
top of an entire page, and is worth reading. 
It was preceded by several smaller ads, all 
paid for by the central station, and what 
was the result? 

Instead of this installation simply being 
looked upon as an electric sign, an adver- 
tisement for cigars, noticed by the passing 
public, commented on by them and _ per- 
haps in the papers, it took upon itself the 
nature of a public affair. Everybody was 
interested, the newspapers talked about it, 
the people noted the progress of the erection 
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Apparently, the Electrical World is of the 
same opinion; not only that, it now has con- 
crete evidence to substantiate its belief that 
since he enjoys the full confidence of the con- 
sumer, the dealer is the element in the in- 
dustry best fitted for electric-appliance 
distribution. Recently it mailed letters to 
3,200 retail dealers and contractors whose 
names appear in the McGraw Electrical 
Directory. The list included cities and 
towns of various sizes in every state and 
section of the country, thus insuring not 
only thoroughly national representation in 
the opinions expressed but the reflections, as 
well, of the views held in both large and 
small communities. 

The assurance that all information would 
be held as strictly confidential brought a 
host of frank replies, as is shown by the 
following table of questions and answers: 


1. What energy-consuming device is the most satis- 
factory to retail? 


JANUARY 6 1913 
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— FOLLOW THE CROWD! 











THE FUNNY MAN IS HERE! 


WATCH FOR AiM=——== 











FREE SHOW TONIGHT! 


Owing to a bad accident occuring et the last minute to important parts of the mechanism in the FIREWORKS DISPLAY which was to occur last night, the sensational illumination was necessarily postponed 
until Tonight. 





NO. 1 
Funny man, eight feet tall, on edge of Reisch 
Indemnity Bidg., at dazzling height, ‘will be 
introduced. 











bubbles. | 


Will juggle great balls of fire as if they were 


ACT HO. 2 ACT NO. 3 








ever heard 


Will tell you the greatest and best thing you 


ACT NO. 4 
Will light the Heavens and make the most 
beantiful modern fire works demonstration you 
have ever witnessed. 











LOOK! | 


sisters, mothers, cousins. aunts and all—come everybody. 


FREE! 





~ WATCH! 


On Top of the Reifch Indemnity Building, 318 South Fifth, Between Monroe Street 4nd Capitol Avenue. 


So eee natn nt ae ee ate oS pid ee he ‘has ott eden ee Eeeoree ra nee Don’t miss it—don’t sta: 
have never seen anything like this before. oP Naeger li rare sight. THE SHOW IS 
brothers, 


Fun for All 


FREE! 


WAIT! 


LUTELY FREE TO EVERYBODY FROM EVER 


4 Big Acts 


COME! 


away—oome down early tonight. You 4 
RE. Come ye one and come ye all—fathers, 


FREE! 








ARREST OF TWO |SOMPERS DEFENDS 


IRON WORKERS | 





This was one of the ads that made the sign a popular success. 


from his pocket and tosses until four of 
them, red, green, blue and white, respect- 
ively, have been thrown in the air and 
erupted into stars. All the while, the up- 
building of the slogan of the sign continues 
until the story is completed: “For the 
man who cares—LaZilia, all Havana, 10 
cent cigar.”” The wording all holds a mo- 
ment, when it goes out, and the sign repeats 
the entire action. The flashing is quick 
and snappy, the sign completing nearly 
three cycles every minute. It measures 
twenty feet wide by twenty-eight feet high, 
and contains approximately 750 lamps. 
It was built by the Greenwood Advertising 
Company of Knoxville, Tennessee, and the 
flasher and color caps by Betts & Betts of 
New York City. The purchaser is said 
to be so well pleased with his sign that he is 
already considering the purchase of two 
duplicates for use in other cities. 

As for the advertising, which was run in 
good-sized space in all of the newspapers, 
it would pass for a clever satire or burlesque 





dustrial betterm 
Sitanio te Burns. 


the worgers in thete struggle for in- |WERIAL MURDER 





Ca Lod 2 | 


of the sign, the crowd turned out on the 
opening night, and the newspapers were 
represented and wrote it all up for next day, 
with varied comment on the growing popu- 
larity of electric signs—and more of the 
same. 

Is there any better way a central station 
can spend money on sign advertising? 
Everybody in Springfield discussed electric 
signs for three days. 


The Part the Retail Dealer Plays in 
Appliance Sales 


One of the steadfast preachments of 
Electrical Merchandise has been first, that 
electrical supply shops should be developed 
to a point in keeping with the best practice 
of retail stores in other merchandising fields, 
and second, that the business of selling 
electrical appliances definitely should be 
left to the dealer after he has put his store 
in order. 





NO ACTION ON 
TUE PAR PRARE 


It put the people of Springfield in the right spirit, and made the clown’s work easy. 
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Electric irons, 304; vacuum cleaners, 20; fans, 18; 
washing machines, 14; stoves, 13; percolators, 7, etc. 

2. What is the greatest difficulty, if any, you are 
meeting in building up a profitable flatiron business? 

Cutting of prices by central stations to cost and below 
cost. Competition from poorly constructed and cheap 
devices. Unlimited guarantees of manufacturers. 


3. What is the greatest assistance you are receiv ing 
in building up flatiron business or sales of other devices? 

_ Assistance of manufacturers, general and local adver- 
tising. Dealers’ sales effort and advertising. Central- 
station activity. Window and store exhibits. Also 
complaints of “no assistance from any source.” 

4. What electric heating or cooking devices, besides 
flatirons, do you find it most profitable to retail! 

Toasters; percolators; electric ranges; luminous radia- 
tors; grills; stoves. 

5. Are you actively promoting the sale of any one 
line, or are you carrying in stock various makes of elec- 
trical devices? 

Carrying only single line, 122; various makes, 265. 

6. Do you find that most customers ask merely for 
“electric irons,” oris there a demand for some one make ? 
If there is a decided preference for a particular make, 

to what do you attribute this demand? 


Ask for merely “electric irons,’ 277. Demand 


special make, owing to popular advertising, 71; owing 
to previous experience, quality, etc., 35. 
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Electrical Merchandising in Youngstown 


How the Youngstown (Ohio) Central Station Makes an Electric Shop Pay in a Moderate-sized City 


By C. E. Yacou. 


New-Business Department Youngstown Consolidated Gas and Electric Company, Youngstown, Ohio 





“iN these years of big busi- 
ness, of course, everyone 
is keen for the “big stuff” 
and a prospect with a 
power demand of a hun- 
dred kilowatts doesn’t 
go begging for attention. 
But how about the two 
hundred housewives who could be induced 
to buy electric flatirons each of which will 
add a half kilowatt to the valley load? 

To many central station managers the 
sale of electric appliances for use in the 
home seems like petty business and hardly 
worthy of their personal attention. Such 
articles as must be carried to satisfy the 
demand created by the national advertising 
of the manufacturers, are kept under a 
counter or on a table in an out-of-the-way 
corner where they will not seriously inter- 
fere with the pursuit of 
“big business” or where 
the homely flatiron can 
not add an _ undignified 
touch to the surroundings. 

In the offices of other 
companies, flatirons and 
washing machines are 
placed right out in the 
front row w her e the 
people can see them, 
look them over, wonder 
how they work, what 
they cost, and never find 
out. Again in some 
cases, an effort is made 
to do a retail business 
in electrical merchandise 
in misfit surroundings, 
handling the goods on 
sale as you would handle 
a line of heavy hardware. 
But the genuine exception 
is the central station man- 
ager who stakes real mon- 
ey on his faith that the 
people will buy anything 
they can be taught to be- 
lieve will add to their 
happiness and comfort, 
and that electric appli- 
ances are just as salable as any other mer- 
chandise if set forth attractively and per- 
sistently. 

Naturally, we are leaving the big city out 
of the question. There, the fine, big, well- 
equipped, modern electrical supply store 
may be found as a matter of course. But 
in the moderate-sized city, we would call 
the central station that actually rented a 
corner at several thousand dollars a year 
to establish a regular electric store, one of the 
genuine exceptions. That is what The 
Youngstown (Ohio) Consolidated Gas and 
Electric Company did—signing a ten year 
lease—and: Youngstown, Ohio, is not among 
the largest cities in the country. It has 
100,000 prosperous inhabitants of the kind 
that will buy what they want, and that 
seems to be sufficient reason for the exist- 
ence of The Electric Shop. 

Our Electric Shop shows what a central 
station in the moderate-sized city can do 
in the way of opening and maintaining a 
profitable sales room and running it with 
a real independent merchandising spirit. 


We call ourselves the Electric Shop—not 
because we want the retail business to be 
free of the name of the central station, but 
because we want to keep alive the store 
idea in our place. To, further emphasize 
this point, our delivery: truck, as the illus- 
tration shows, displays on its sides in big, 
plain letters, “Electric Shop, Everything 
Electrical,” and not the company’s name, 
or anything that would remind the public 
that we are, strictly speaking, not an elec- 
tric shop, but just an electric light and power 
company, doing a little merchandising in 
electrical appliances on the side. No more 
can you get away from the big electric sign, 
which is prominently displayed just over 
our show windows. Again, it’s the Electric 
Shop, and nothing else. We are building 
up a new reputation for this new store. 

For years before the Electric Shop came 





The Youngstown Electric Shop is a central station department, yet it reflects the 
merchandising spirit. 


into existence, the Consolidated Company 
of Youngstown had handled a more or less 
complete line of electric appliances as a 
side line, the stock being carried in an odd 
corner of the basement in the company’s 
building on a side street. An occasional 
display in the main lobby was about the 
extent of the advertising of this department, 
and almost all sales came from the efforts 
of the solicitors in their house-to-house 
work. Even under such conditions, which 
are, at that, as good or better than those of 
the average central station, the results were 
fairly gratifying. About 60 per cent of the 
residence consumers became users of elec- 
tric irons, while quite a number of washing 
machines and miscellaneous appliances were 
added to the line load. It was the very 
fact that these sales, even under adverse 
conditions, were growing, that led the 
officials of the company to consider a more 
up-to-date method of merchandising appli- 
ances. 

There is nothing stingy about this new 
Electric Shop of ours, nothing to apologize 


for. It is situated right in the heart of the 
high-rent district, on one of the busiest cor- 
ners where thousands of people come and 
go daily. It stands shoulder to shoulder 
with stores whose wares are everyday ne- 
cessities. The Electric Shop, which accord- 
ing to popular notion, was designed only 
to sell luxuries to the people of the ‘‘finger 
bowl” districts—the store that ninety-nine 
out of a hundred seemed to think would not 
sell enough goods to pay for the rent, has 
taken its place as a “going concern.” 

It was after several months of hard work 
necessary to the converting of department 
store quarters into an electric salesroom, 
that the Electric Shop was thrown open to 
Youngstown. And Youngstown came—at 
least a good part of it came, several thousand 
visitors being attracted by the brightness of 
the store and the beauty of the wares dis- 
played. Many of them 
togged up for the occa- 
sion—and it didn’t look 
much like the ordinary 
store opening. The or- 
chestra was there, of 
course, and plenty of 
flowers, but the whole 
affair bore an air of nov- 
elty; and the questions, 
*“What’s this for?” “‘How 
do you work this?” “‘How 
much does it cost to oper- 
ate?’’ and many more were 
asked and answered hun- 
dreds of times. The pub- 
lic surely was interested, 
and now you won’t find a 
city in the country where 
the people generally are 
better versed in the use 
of electric appliances. 

Two spacious windows, 
that are easily divided 
into six display spaces 
with clear glass both in 
front and back, make 
possible varied exhibits 
that keep a fringe of spec- 
tators constantly before 
them, and these same 
spectators soon feel desire being born within 
them. Then they remember the daily in- 
vitation they receive through the news- 
papers to “come in and ask questions,” 
and so other prospects are ready to be made 
customers. 

In concession to our neighborhood, and 
in recognition of the inherent need of attrac- 
tive surroundings for electrical appliances, 
we have made the interior of the Electric 
Shop one of elegant simplicity. Three sides 
of the room are open to view from the out- 
side, two through the windows to the street 
and one to the lobby of our building. The 
other side is finished to a height of ten feet 
in two shades of grey marble. This same 
material is used for the counter fronts, base- 
boards and to cover the pillars. Terrazo 
is used for the floors, and all the ornamental 
iron work is in verde antique. The wood- 
work is heavy mission in design and golden 
oak in finish and the finished hardware is of 
highly polished brass. An unusually high 
ceiling gives the effect of spaciousness. 

A circular counter, in the center of the 
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room, and a shelf counter along the wall, 
hold the stock of small utensils and lamps, 
so arranged that any appliance can be con- 
nected promptly and a practical demon- 
stration given. The lamps burn constantly, 
and the radiators are in a perpetual glow. 
With cheerful gleam and inviting warmth 
reflected from highly polished surfaces of 
nickel and copper untensils, the effect is 
irresistibly appéaling. Stoves, kitchen cab- 
inets, washing machines and the other larger 
items of the stock are placed about the room 
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mind, just as we devote our main salesrooms 
to the display and demonstration of the more 
popular appliances, so we devote the base- 
ment, under the entire salesroom and side- 
walk, to the sale of lamps and wiring supplies, 
motors, pumps, and heavy machinery. The 
estimating and wiring departments and the 
motor repair shop also have their offices 
there. 

All this we support and apply through 
good store management; obliging, tactful, 
well-informed, alert clerks; clean, full, well- 








The independence of the Youngstown Electric Shop from the Central Station is 
emphasized even in the name. 


and always connected and ready for oper- 
ation. The effect is luxurious, but the fact 
that visitors and customers are of all classes 
and conditions has set at naught any danger 
that the Electric Shop might be considered 
“too high toned” for the “‘average citizen.” 

In perfect keeping with the requirements 
of a well equipped electrical salesroom, the 
Electric Shop is the best lighted store in 
Youngstown, and it sets a splendid example 
for other places of business in this respect. 
Light is used lavishly, but in good taste. 
Forty watt lamps, spaced on centers 24 x 36 
inches, afford brilliant illumination for the 
windows. Indirect fixtures are used for the 
interior of the store, with five one hundred- 
watt lamps to the fixture. Ornamental, 
five-light posts intensify the brightness of 
the streets about the building, and give 
added reason for the designation ‘‘Corner of 
Light” that is applied to the Electric Shop 
location. A thirty-five foot flashing sign 
proclaims the place and the character of its 
business from one end of the street to the 
other, and a monogram sign on the roof of 
a nearby building burns forth terse bits of 
information about -the Electric Shop and 
the goods sold there. 

Could any store, selling electrical mer- 
chandise or anything else, do more to em- 
phasize the essential nature of the business 
or the absolute independence of the Elec- 
tric Shop from those activities which pe- 
culiarly belong to the central station? It 
is the only practical way for the central sta- 
tion to handle the electric appliance busi- 
ness so as to convince the citizen that he is 
buying this line for its own intrinsic value 
and not merely being “‘jollied”’ into new ways 
of increasing his current consumption. 

Although, as we have already implied, we 
are not a full-fledged electrical department 
store, we are employing the most approved 
modern merchandising methods and feel 
that we have overlooked few points of good 
practice. With the department idea in 


maintained stock; attractive counter and 
window displays; clean, lively, attention- 
compelling windows; daily use of news- 
paper space; special sales; prompt delivery 
service; and the salesmanship that sells an 
article, keeps it sold, and brings the buyer 
back for more. In keeping with the com- 
pany’s policy of having “Everything Elec- 
trical” for the other fellow, the Electric 
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but does the Electric Shop pay?” In reply 
to this question we offer you the most con- 
crete evidence—the evidence of sales. Re- 
sults in every way have borne out the com- 
pany’s faith in the Electric Shop. We have 
made the Electric Shop pay, the business 
for the past Christmas season having been 
especially gratifying. Furthermore, by 
means of our new selling arrangement, we 
have obtained that close, intimate, thorough- 
ly cordial and friendly relationship with 
the public that every central station needs. 
The citizen of Youngstown, who comes 
under the influence of the Electric Shop 
assumes a kindlier and more intelligent atti- 
tude in respect to all his dealings with the 
Youngstown Consolidated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company. 


Electrical Board Organized in 
Minneapolis 
At a recent dinner given to contractors 
by the Minneapolis General Electric Com- 
pany, a new organization, “The Minnea- 
polis Electrical Board,” came into being. 
Comprising seven members, each one rep- 
resentative of a local electrical interest, 
this organization would seem to be un- 
usually well equipped for endowing jobbers, 
central stations, dealers, manufacturers, 
contractors, and city inspection departments 
with the common purpose to work as much 
as possible for the good of all. 





R. J. Andrus 


R. J. Andrus was recently appointed vice- 
president and general manager of the North- 
west Electric & Water Works, with head- 
quarters in Seattle, Wash. Mr. Andrus 
was formerly manager of the Pasco and 
Kennewick branches of the Pacific Power & 
Light Company, and new-business manager 
for the South Bend Electric Company and 
the Montesano Light & Water Company, 
which properties are consolidated under the 
Northwest Electric & Water Works. 


en So 


The exterior of the Youngstown Electric Shop is bathed in light. The big illumination sign tells you 
the exact character of the place’s business. 


Shop has its own equipment as completely 
electrical as possible. Our one-ton delivery 
truck is electric, and we keep it in constant 
use. ; 

Naturally you will say: “What you 
have discussed is all good enough in its way, 





W. S. Cone 
W. S. Cone has been appointed manager 
of the eastern division of the Great Western 
Power Company with headquarters at 
Oakland, Cal. Mr. Cone was formerly 
division manager at Sacramento, Cal. 
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While the Customer Waits 


Some Depressing and Some Encouraging Things About the Way the Central Station Fills Its Orders 


[The day of the market basket is gone. 
hurry, as a rule. 
use the thing and then we phone for it. 


By Eart E. Wurrenorne 


That’s modern “service.” 


Everything that is ordered for the household, nowadays, is delivered—-and delivered ina 
Wagons from the butcher, the baker and the grocer are up and down the street all day long. 
And it comes. 


We wait till we want to 


But when we want electric light—-and we have probably 
put our mark on a formidable application and maybe, signed a contract, as well—what happens? We wait—sometimes two weeks. 
It would be obviously unfair to offer any general criticisms on this point and declare that all central stations are sinners. 


Why? 
It isn’t true. 


Moreover, there are many companies who, because the municipality and the utilities commission have put hobbles on their legs, are power- 


less to correct a fault that they recognize and deplore. 


In this article are side lights on this question that are mighty interesting 


a wail 


from a man whose hands are tied fast by official red-tape snarls—other letters from companies where the rule is service first and ask ques- 


tions afterwards. 


/ LL us men and women are 
curious creatures. We have 
a lot of the most amusing 
traits. For instance 

A life insurance §sales- 
man appeats on the scene 
and begins to talk about 
the suddenness of death. 
You think of your hesitating income and 
your high speed outgo, and you draw back 
in your shell and say—‘‘No! No! I don’t 
need any more life today. Avaunt!” Back 
he comes every month or two, throwing in 
the tremolo stop each time, and telling tales 
of widows, orphans and undertakers, but 
you are cold and uncompromising. Then 
one day he turns loose his silver tongue in a 
last transcendent burst of impassioned ora- 
tory and as he closes, you take your pen in 
your trembly hand and sign the bottom line. 

Immediately when the application is 
actually stowed away in that inside pocket, 
where you can’t snatch it back, your atti- 
tude toward life insurance changes. You 
must have that policy right away. You 
shudder at the ever present dangers that 
surround you. Suppose a brick should fall! 
There was no hurry before, but now the deed 
is done—delay cannot be endured. 

It’s the same with everything else— 

The book agent lands you and if he 
can’t make immediate delivery of the whole 
set, you consider it most irritating. 

You plan to buy a new sideboard—‘“‘some 
day”—and suddenly decide that now’s the 
time. Ifthe one you want must come from 
the factory, to wait the necessary three 
weeks causes you the most acute incon- 
venience. 

You “want what you want when you want 
it,” and everybody knows that the only way 
to keep you happy is to give it to you. So 
the grocer and the marketman maintain 
extravagant delivery equipment and hustle 
around a cake of yeast as soon as “the mad- 
am”’ phones, just as though there was profit 
in it. We all expect it. We require it. 
And when we are forced to wait we call it 
“bad service” and are seriously displeased. 
Also, we criticise freely. 

How often is the good name of the central 
station dragged to the anvil and hammered 
for this offense? How often could it be 
avoided by a little more foresight and a 
little more action? 

In how many of those other cases could it 
be so explained that the knock would fall on 
those hobbles around the central stations’ 
legs? 

So much can be done in some towns and 
so much can’t be done in others! But the 
interests of both central station and cus- 
tomer are identical—to get that light burn- 
ing at the earliest possible moment. The 
customer wants the light quick because 
he does. The company wants the job 

















hurried because the minute the meter be- 
gins turning, a new procession of pennies 
starts toward the till. If there is a week of 
avoidable delay on 200 new connections a 
year, there’s the equivalent of a year’s in- 
come from four consumers just thrown away. 

What can be done to cut down this waste 
of income between order and delivery?  Lis- 
ten to this, from a general manager who 
operates in one of our large cities, and under 
the jurisdiction of an active Public Service 
Commission: 

“If a man wants an electric sign in this 
city,” he says, ’if he wants it for his Christ- 
mas trade, he is fortunate if our agent starts 
to work him up in the summer, so that he 
is ready to sign the application by the first 
of October. This far it’s simple. If he has 
an established credit with us that justifies 
it, no deposit will be asked. He can have 
the sign upon a flat rate or meter basis, as he 
may choose, and in the latter case it binds 
the consumer to use our service only three 
days, while the minimum bill in ordinary cases 
is but $1.00 a month. But now the trouble 
begins. 

“If the sign is to be located on a building 
where people live upstairs, then plans and 
blue prints must be furnished to the Tene- 
ment House Department; and, upon their 
approval, an elevation of the building, show- 
ing the sign and the manner of its construc- 
tion is drawn, printed on linen, and with 
the consent of the Tenement House De- 
partment forwarded to the Building De- 
partment, which passes upon the sufficiency 
of its construction. Upon the latter’s ap- 
proval, affidavits of the ownership of the 
building, affidavits by the applicant for the 
sign, and other forms are filled out. These 
are then forwarded to the City Clerk, as 
an application for a sign license. Upon his 
approval and the payment of the license fee, 
the license is issued and must be kept upon 
the premises for the inspection of the police 
whenever they may call for it. Then the 
permits obtained up to this time, with a 
print of the situation, must be forwarded to 
the Department of Water Supply, Gas & 
Electricity for their permit to erect a sign. 

““As there is wiring upon the premises in 
connection with the sign, application must 
also be made to the Department of Water 
Supply, Gas & Electricity, for an inspection 
of the wiring when it is finished, and this 
inspection will be covered by the City’s 
approval upon an inspection by the fire 
underwriters, as indicated by certificate 
which they issue after inspection. The 
permits previously referred to, with another 
print, must now be forwarded to the High- 
way Department, and they will then issue 
a permit‘ for the sign to be hung over the 
sidewalk. 

“Besides this multiplicity of permits and 
certificates, which take time to obtain, it 


And there are a few suggestions worth turning over in your mind.—Editor. ] 


must be understood that it is quite likely 
that any of these departments, and perhaps 
all of them, may withhold their permits 
until they have made a personal inspection, 
which, of course, takes more time. By the 
time the company has hung the sign and a 
wireman connected it, it takes no stretch 
of the imagination to find the storekeeper 
lighting his sign for the first time on New 
Year’s day, though his order was given in 
October. 

“This is the extreme of inspection and 
supervision. It is not quite as bad in the 
case of a consumer for house or store lighting, 
because we deal with only one, two or three 
departments. If the case is one of service 
only from an existing line, we are required 
to make a formal application, giving a full 
description of the construction work, with 
a blue print, which usually requires sending 
a surveyor out in the fields to get his measure- 
ments and make his sketches. This permit 
may be granted with or without inspection 
on the part of the department, and while 
theoretically it is intended to grant it on the 
day of the application, it frequently takes 
longer when the department employees are 
busy or absent from their desks. 

“If it is a case that requires the erection 
of a pole and stringing of wires along streets, 
a surveyor must go out in the field, get his 
measurements, make sketches showing 
height and location of trees, and the blue 
print indicating this condition must be sent 
to the Park Department for the inspection 
of the Forester and the approval of the Park 
Commissioner. Upon securing his approval 
for the proposed construction or upon 
agreeing to modifications, the Park Depart- 
ment permit, with another application and 
blue print, must go the the Department of 
Water Supply, Gas & Electricity, where an 
inspection must be made. If there is a tele- 
phone line available, this department may de- 
cline to issue a permit for the erection of the 
pole, and require that the lighting company 
shall go upon the telephone poles. In this 
instance, all of the work must be done over 
with the addition that the telephone com- 
pany makes an inspection, and the telephone 
company must make application for a per- 
mit to make any changes that must be made 
in their lines to accommodate the lighting 
company’s wires. The lighting company 
must make all these applications in the 
same manner except that they may avoid 
an application to the Highway Department 
for the erection of poles. However, where 
the lighting company erects poles itself, 
it must obtain a further permit from the 
Highway Department. 

“Tt can be readily seen that these regu- 
lations, which the governing departments 
consider necessary, operate to delay the 
making of connections and ténd to influence, 
to some extent, company employees, who 
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may come in connection with such regu- 
lations. 

“There is a committee, made up of com- 
pany and city officials, who are trying to 
cooperate in working out a plan that will 
reduce the number of required permits, or, 
at least, find a way to facilitate their grant- 
ing. For it would appear that there is no 
reason why one inspector of the City should 
not be just as competent to protect the in- 
terests of his employer, as one inspector is 
competent to protect the interests of the 
company. It is sincerely hoped that the 
work of this committee will bear fruit, al- 
though the committee has been at work for 
some months without apparent results.” 


Here’s a plain, unimpassioned statement 
of facts on a pitiful situation. The public 
has set up its representatives to guard its 
safety, and by a multiplicity of inspectors 
and permits has well nigh barred the ser- 
vice which it has sought to make secure. 
Cutting in a customer in a big city is natural- 
ly very often a complicated physical process, 
but it is an absurd travesty that the greater 
part of the delay should be inflicted on the 
people by their own representatives. 

What can the big city central station do? 

Some of the ablest men in the industry 
have been working on the physical factors 
of this problem. , “Contract department 
routine” has been developed until the sys- 
tem machinery in many cities revolves 
on self-oiling bearings that save every day 
and hour that ean be rescued. The securing 
of permits, the planning of construction 
and the passing of credit, go forth simul- 
taneously. The connection is made prompt- 
ly when the city says “O K’’—but in the 
mean time, with the best of intentions and 

he most efficient of organizations the cen- 
‘ral station may have been forced to keep 
the consumer waiting for two weeks, im- 
patient and misunderstanding. 

Perhaps the city department is under- 
manned or overworked. Perhaps the 
opening of the street is held up for some 
reason of the Highway Commission. Per- 
haps four of any other fourteen things tie 
the company’s willing hands. What can 
the big city central station do? 

There seem to be two things that would 
help 

First of all, make your own service blame- 
less. Where connection simply entails the 
seiting of a meter, give the light next day, 
or the same day in emergency. Fix up the 
contract and the credit afterwards. It can 
be done. Every merchant makes rush 
deliveries and still he has his peak load 
days. Get the mental attitude of the en- 
gineers in the Erie Railroads “Order of the 
Red Spot.” They get the honor mark— 
a red spot on the front of the locomotive— 
for just one thing—a personally perfect 
record for being there on time with an en- 
gine that is in the pink of condition. No 
other virtues—nor excuses—will win a 
“Red Spot.” 

And also in the city where the central 
station is shackled by municipal red tape 
which must be unwound and tied in every 
case where a service must be run and permits 
secured, there’s still another thing that can 
be done. 

Who put the red tape there? The city 
authorities or the utilities commission. 

Who put these officials in power?—The 
people. 

Do the people want these reasonable and 
desirable safeguards all cluttered up in 
routine that makes delay and inconvenience 
to all the public? The normal citizen does- 
n’t wish to be unfair and isn’t unreasonable 
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if he understands. When he waits one 
week, two weeks, three weeks for service he 
blames and defames the central station only 
because he honestly believes it is in- 
famously at fault. That’s the only way he 
can see it—because you have never gone to 
the trouble to take the cover off and let him 
see the wheels go round and explain whose 
wheels they are and why. 

Where the city obstructs and delays there 
is ever a natural tendency for everybody 
else to slack up and take his time too. 
Watch that first. Then align yourself with 
the consumer. His interests are your own. 
He wants light. You want another busy 
meter. If you want to rid yourself of this 
unnecessary red-tape hamper, it is well 
that the public should understand. 

Show a li.tle human emotion in the matter. 
See that the consumer appreciates just the 
why and the wherefore and how you feel 
about it. Where the company blames it on 
the other fellow with no evidence of sym- 
pathy, the applicant is prone to doubt and 
suspicion. But when the public under- 
stands what it is that stands in the way and 
how it can be relieved without sacrifice of 
safety, there will be relief and credit to the 
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central station, where now there is mis- 
understanding, criticism and abuse. 

It’s interesting to note the vigorous atti- 
tude of many central stations nowadays in 
regard to their own free connection routine: 
how closely their point of view conforms to 
that of other merchants. Out inthe rough 
and ready west, in the pioneer days, they say 
it used to be the custom to “shoot first and 
ask questions afterwards.”’ In Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, today the central station maintains 
a policy of ’service first and ask questions 
afterwards.”” When the prospect consents, 
the salesman gets the good word to the 
office at once. If it is a matter of only set- 
tling a meter, the man is hopped on a car and 
that meter is usually in before the sun goes 
down. If it means the running of a meter 
the wagon is there “this afternoon or to- 
morrow,” and the job is done. 

If the applicant is good enough to have 
credit anywhere, he gets his first delivery 
from the lighting company before they know 
what his signature looks like. Next day the 
salesman drops in and says, “Well, every- 
body happy? Just sign this data card for 
our files,’ and that’s all there is to it. Time 
and time again after the new customer has 
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The Trade Mark of the Largest Electrical Manufacturer in The World. 


This Trade Mark The Guarantee of Excellenee on Goods Electrical. 





Your “Use Electricity” Campaign 
begins in March 


Be sure to see your advertising in the March Ist 
Saturday Evening Post, Literary Digest and other mag- 
It marks the beginning of the new “Use Elec- 


This advertising tells your story to present and future 
customers, thus continuously increasing the market for 
your service and your electrical goods. 
are all working together for the bigger, broader demand 
for more electric service and the larger sale of electrical 


Through it we 


By thus working together—you locally, we nation- 
ally—both will reap the benefits from this continuously 
growing demand for more electricity. 


General Electric Company 


Schenectady, New York 
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heen connected, the credit man reports that 
that chap had already been cut off once for 
bad pay. Whereupon, it’s up to the sales- 
man when he makes his “everybody happy?” 
‘all, to say,—“‘Now, here Mr. Man, as long 
as we've showed that we were friendly and 
helieve in you, let’s fix up this old misunder- 
standing.” And there’s a better chance 
for settlement than there ever would have 
heen with no new meter in the house. 

Service first and ask questions afterwards 

-that’s the way the grocer does it and every 
other merchant. That’s the way for the 
central station to make friends and get 
husiness—provided only that the prospect 
is a man worthy of credit from a merchant. 
But depend upon it, if the grocer and the 
butcher trust him, they’re risking more than 
you will. Give him his cut-in and a thank- 
you, too. 

Other companies are doing it. The 
day when prospective customers will stand, 
hat in hand, and beg is gone. If the re- 
strictions of city and utilities commissions 
hamper you and make delay you’ve simply 
got to be forehanded as they are. Down in 
Wilmington, Delaware, D.S. Ott, superinten- 
dent of light and power for the Wilming- 
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ton & Philadelphia Traction Co., says : 

“Where new houses are going up—or 
new buildings of any kind—and being wired 
as soon as they are nearing completion, we 
run services without consulting any one 
except the owner or architect. As we sell 
current by two methods—by meter and on 
controlled flat rate—we can not install the 
meter excepting in such properties where 
they are evidently “meter” prospects. 
When such is the case, we install the meter 
without waiting to consult any one. 

‘In a row of houses, we usually light up 
one of the row as soon as it is nearing comple- 
lion. As tenants or purchasers come along, 
we have them sign a contract for current 
and, if tungsten lamps and other devices 
are desired, an order for such of these as are 
wanted. We will accept a telephone order 
any time to make a connection to premises 
occupied by responsible people and where 
the wiring is known to be in proper shape, 
followed up later by a salesman to get a 
contract signed.” 

That’s the spirit that makes friends and 
money because it sidesteps the pre-service 
irritations. Other merchants jump for the 
business. It’s the custom. The public 








The Meaning of Mazda 


The Magi or Magicians, fire worship- 
pers, priests of the Persian god Mazda, in 
their ritual many thousand years ago, were 
wont to carry the sacred flame on a sal- 
verortray. Their reputation for learn- 
ing and wisdom has survived throughout 
the ages until today it appears in our lan- 
guage in the word “Magic.” 

The problem of artificial illumination 
has always occupied the attention of man- 
kind. The earliest knowledge that we 
have of the human race centers about a 
religion in which light and fire and the 
heavenly bodies were worshipped under 
the form of a god—Ahura Mazda (Divine 
Wisdom), whose cult under the Prophet 
Zoroaster and the Magicians became the 
guiding spirit of civilization for the whole 
of the then known world. 

This dim voice of the remote past is 
the first known link in a chain of invest- 
igation, research and invention which has 
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bound over sixty centuries of mankind, 
comprising within its folds the history of 
civilization and ending in the various 
achievements of modern science. The 
last link, following the revolutionary dis- 
covery of the incandescent electric light 
by Thomas A. Edison in 1879, has been 
the perfection of a system of artificial 
illumination employing the electric cur- 
rent and the Edison Mazda Lamp,—a 
system which offers a solution of the age- 
long problem of light for everybody. 


It is not unfitting that early historic 
aspiration and endeavor should be joined 
with present achievement; it is not unfit- 
ting that a name should be established in 
our language for the best light which 
scientists and manufacturers can pro- 
duce—a name which shall always denote 
the most nearly perfect incandescent light 
that nature can offer and man can con- 


trol—MAZDA. 
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expects it and there are more of them than 
there are of you. It’s up to the central 
station to get in line with standard practice. 

And that is just what is happening today 
all over the country, more so than many 
central stations realize. Read these ex- 
tracts from letters that have come to me 
within the last few weeks. 

Leon H. Scherck, sales manager for the 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Company, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., says: 

“No matter what your system may be, 
don’t worry the customer with it. The 
wording on the application should be a 
simple request for service under the Com- 
pany’s standard rates and in accordance 
with the Company’s standard rules. As far 
as the rules themselves are concerned, I 
believe they should be compiled in pamphlet 
form and given to the prospective customer 
to peruse at his leisure. In formulating 
your rules, look at them from the customer’s 
as well as the Company’s standpoint. 

“One thing more, no matter what your 
forms or system may be, you need some 
diplomats on the firing line to receive your 
callers when they come to your office. It 
seems to me that proper men to receive the 
public will do more than any form or system 
that may be devised. It should be. im- 
pressed upon these men that when a pros- 
pective customer comes to your office he 
should be made welcome; that there should 
be no shifting from one person to another, 
and that the party who is conducting the 
negotiations with the customer should see 
the matter through to the end rather than 
let the consumer wander from pillar to 
post—from information bureau to appli- 
‘ation desk, from application desk to credit 
man, from credit man to cashier. 

“‘As regards the matter of credit, special 
effort should be made so that a customer 
does not think you are regarding him as a 
suspicious individual. If he is a stranger 
in your community and it is necessary for 
him to make a deposit, I think the deposit 
should be returned after he has established 
his credit with you. To establish his credit 
I think all that should be necessary is that he 
should pay his bills promptly for some time.” 

G. R. Trumbull, commercial department 
of the Meridian (Miss.) Light and Railway 
Company says: 

‘“‘We make it a point to have at least one 
meter man at the office all the time so as 
to execute all orders promptly. Much of 
the time this one man may be idle but we 
consider the prompt execution of orders so 
important that the extra expense from such 
an arrangement is a good investment. So, 
if the wiring is ready for the meter, and the 
loop run, our customers receive our service 
from one to two hours after application. 
If it is necessary to run the loop it may take 
an hour longer, and if a transformer is nec- 
cessary our line gang takes care of this, and 
it may be half a day or more before the 
work is completed, depending of course on 
the distance and individual conditions. 

“Many times we have paid our men extra 
io install meters and appliances after quit- 
ting time, in cases where our customers would 
be much inconvenienced if held over till 
next day. We are trying to live up to the 
motto, ‘Sell Service.’”’ 

Anzi Smith, general manager of the Tenn- 
essee Eastern Electric Company, Johnson 
City, Tenn. says: 

“We make every effort to connect up all 
service on the day the application is received, 
and we succeed in about 95 per cent of all 
cases.” 

Joseph F. Becker, sales manager for The 
United Electric Light & Power Company, 
New York City, says: 
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“It is exactly true, as you state, that 
anyone who has a residence in the neighbor- 
hood can open an account with the corner 
grocer or butcher, and this merchant asks 
very few questions regarding your financial 
standing. We have realized this for some 
time and have tried to eliminate the request 
for deposit as much as we can. You will 
realize, however, that in a city like New 
York there are a number of people known as 
‘shifting population’ and the company’s 
bad debt accounts are a very material evi- 
dence of their existence. 

“Upon application being made, we request 
information as to whether or not the party 
has ever used electricity before, and if so, 
at what address. In addition we ask their 
business address and firm with whom con- 
nected, also charge account references. 
Upon receipt of the application at the office, 
with this information, order is immediately 
issued and executed and examination of the 
party’s financial standing is looked into 
afterward. This has materially increased 
the promptness in connecting service and 
has also created a better feeling on the part 
of the public. Our previous system was to 
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secure reference and make investigation be- 
fore establishing the service, thus causing a 
delay of from five days to two weeks before 
any action was taken by the company. 
This we have eliminated.” 

John C. McLaughlin, chief clerk of the 
Potomac Power Company, Washington, 
D. C., says:— 

*‘We have been trying and are still trying 
to eliminate the red tape in this Company 
and all that is necessary for a person to get 
service is to call us upon the telephone giving 
the name and address. This we accept as 
a temporary order from the customer and 
install the meter the same day if possible.” 

Louis G. Brown, contract agent for the 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls Electric Light 
and Power Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
says: 

“This Company prides itself on the 
prompt and careful attention which it 
gives all applications for serviee, and we 
have received complimentary remarks from 
many of our customers on the subject. No 
time is lost in connecting the consumer’s 
premises if the wiring and his credit are 
O. K. Only in extreme cases do we ask 
or require a deposit. With over 6,000 cus- 
tomers in the city of Niagara Falls, we have 
asked for deposits in only ten cases.” 

J. H. Peterson, manager new- business 
department, Menominee and Marinette 
Light and Traction Company, Menominee, 
Mich., says:— 

“We are pleased to state that we have 
no Red Tape Program with which to burden 
new and prospective customers. We want 
the business and know that deposits, ref- 
erences and numerous signatures are of 
no assistance. All we ask is the new cus- 
tomer’s signature to a housewiring contract, 
which he understands will give him the elec- 
tric service.” 

E. E. Larrabee, of the Twin State Gas 
and Electric Company, Bennington, Vt., 
says :— 

“If a man wants his house wired for elec- 
tric light, we look it over and make him a 
price and write him a letter telling him what 
it will cost, either asking him to pay cash 
when the work is completed, or arranging 
for him to pay a little each month, as the 
case may be. Of course in a little town like 
Bennington, where everybody is supposed 
to know everybody else, this works out very 
well. If I lived in some cities, I would live 
without electric lights before I would stand 
for some of the stunts that they attempt to 
put their customers through, and I like 
electric lights.” 

L. J. Wilhoite, Contract Agent, Chattan- 
ooga, Tenn., Railway & Light Company, 
says :— 

“We do not have any ‘cut and dried’ 
rules governing our conduct when it comes 
to putting new people on our consumers list. 
Sometimes when il is a pretty bad case, 
we exact a deposit from the applicant, but 
we are always sure that it is a bad case be- 
fore we ask anybody to cough up a number 
of simoleons before he has been rendered 
any service. The salesman is instructed 
to determine each case on its merits and get 
a deposit if he is reasonably sure that the 
applicant is not going to pay his bills, and 
not to get one if there is a good chance of 
the fellow paying for what he uses. 

“The salesman arrives at his conclusions 
by consulting the ordinary sources of credit 
information, while if no information can be 
had from these sources, he judges to the best 
of his ability from the general appearance of 
things. If a fellow lives in a good neighbor- 





hood and has a reasonably good job, and 
has never been known to willfully and de- 
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liberately beat anybody out of anythin; 
we presume that he is worth taking a chan: 
on and we accordingly hook him on ou 
lines’ as quickly as we can without eve 
suggesting to him that anybody ever mac 
a deposit to get electric lights.” 

John G. Larned, assistant to the vice 
president, Public Service Company, «| 
Northern Illinois, says:— 

“Our method is to have the customer sig: 
an application, giving us the information 
necessary to properly fill in the blanks. 

“In the event that the customer tele 
phones requesting service, we do not delay 
giving him service but make out the necess- 
ary installation orders and later secure the 
application. We exercise every effort with- 
in our power to give the customer service 
without any loss of time because by doing 
so we create a satisfied customer, which is 
our best advertisement. In addition we 
avoid any possible loss of income incident 
to delays in giving him service. 

“Only in extreme cases, where we know 
the credit of a customer to be bad, do we 
exact a deposit. Likewise, we have en- 


deavored to dispense with prepayment 
meters.” 
Thomas Rhodes, commercial manager 


Consumers Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La., says:— 

“I have seen a great deal of business lost 
through the wrong attitude taken by the 
credit man. We in our organization make 
it a point of being tickled to death that a 
prospect should sign up with us, and also 
make it a point, as far as practical, to know 
the standing of a prospect before he does 
sign up. 

“When you realize that our men go over 
their districts with a fine tooth comb and 
know everybody in it, and turn in each day 
the names and addresses of people who 
might use electricity, you see that we are in 
a position to get a line on people before they 
sign up. 

“Of course, there are exceptions to the 
rule. There are people who come into the 
office whom we have never seen nor heard 
of. These people we talk to just as if we 
had known them all our lives, in the course 
of the conversation intimating as delicately 
as possible, that as soon as we have es- 
tablished their, standing, we will be pleased 
to refund the customary deposit. In short, 
we find it very much easier to jolly a man 
out of a deposit than to take it away with a 
club.” 

Albert R. Granger, manager Beacon Light 
Company, Chester, Pa., says:— 

“We generally try in all cases to have 
service connections made and light burn- 
ing in twenty-four hours time after the con- 
tract is signed, and in a number of cases 
we have been able to do this in much less 
time. 

“The only time we have any red tape to 
go through with is when we have a large 
consumer who is not on our mains, and it 
takes time to get up the estimate on cost of 
service. We explain to the consumer, be- 
forehand, in reference to service connections 
of this kind, and tell him that it will take 
two or three days to get an order of this 
kind through, and he is generally satisfied 
at that.” 


Are you in tune with the spirit of these 
quotations? 

Does your company respond to the c:ll 
of a customer as other merchants do? 

Are you quite satisfied that you have 
-succeeded in chopping out all the unavoi |- 
able details in. the preconnection routi¢ 
so that irritation to the public is reduced ‘0 
the utmost? 
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If the city, or the utilities commission, — — em 
x the underwriters’ local organization is 
putting hobbles on your feet, are you making 1 | 
« real effort to let the waiting customer fully ; | 
| understand who is the trouble starter and Hi h h yf 
ssa wb She ere’ s what the new number o | 
eC Are you actively working to smooth out FE LE . | 
ol these wrinkles, or do you just let the house- + RICA , 3 PR QO Gh ESS I 
holder wait? a rll I | 
% New Biectrient Clubhouse for Edison : yo - C JS ao00u | 
mplove Store Lighting —I Out: | 
AY The fine new clubhouse of the Association to Ve Lg ting N and ul . 
3s- of Employes of the New York Edison Com- | 
he pany at 113 E. 12th Street, New York City, . 
th - was formally opened and presented by the Lust of Contents ° 
ice New York Edison Company to the asso- ; ; ; ~ 
ing ciation February 4th. The five-story building 3 Are Your Windows Winn ing Sales? 
is in which the club is situated, is the property é 
we of the company, and the latter will bear all How You Can Appraise Them and Know 
ent running expenses. It also supplied the Their Weaknesses 
entire equipment and furnishings of the new , | 
OW clubhouse. | | 
we A small reception room, bowling alleys W AWW ; J. 1] 
en- and shuffle-board occupy the ground floor. 2. Five : ays to Light a W indow. | 
ent A large reception room, suitable for dances Which Way is Best for You, and Why. | 
ier | 
om- 3. The Trade From the Stranger. | 
lost What It’s Worth and Who Gets It. | 
the | 
1ake | 
ata | 4. How to Go About It Indoors. 
also : 
boa | What the Merchant Must Watch if He 
does Wants Satisfactory Light. 
over , 
and 5. Windows at $100 a Day. | 
| day ‘ P 
who How the Window-Shopper and the After- 
yh Work-Market Make Such an Expense 
: Profitable. 
» the a _ 
o the e . 
_— Reception Room N. Y. Edison Employes’ Club 6. Motion —W hat It Is W orth. | 
if we : r: 1 | 
course or entertainments, and the music room com- How to Make Your Sign and Your Win- | 
ately prise ‘the second floor. The furniture for {} dows Cooperate as Active Salesmen. | 
« _ both these rooms is in leather and mahogany. 
easer The athletic and bowling trophies, won by |} te 
short, ~ espe — of the company, are ex- | pa Other Jobs for ; Electricity. 
1 man uibited in the large reception room on the . . . . 
witha [an dean | Brass Polishers, Knife Grinders, Ozoniz- 
: On the third and fourth floors are well ers, Breeze Fans, Ventilating Fans. 
Light equipped pool and billiard rooms, and on the 
fifth floor, the library, which is finished in | | 
» have birdseye maple, and comprises over 1,000 [ff Y , ; 
burn- volumes. On one of the tables is shown the [ff Our Salesmen cannot possibly tell all this to every 
oe first sat geal E gesm A. ager merchant. Yet it will bring big increase in con- 
-ases eve sled, while < »-SIZe € : 
ch less Mr. Edison adorns the wall. The floors sumption when they understand. ELECTRICAL 
ee a! house are of highly-pol- jf} PROGRESS will do this for you for a few cents per 
ape to ished hard maple. Scho : ’ 1] 
a large The association numbers nearly 3,000 |} merchant — far cheaper than the salesman’s visit. 
and it members, and William T. Dempsey is its 
cost of president. The Edison Company offers to jf} - How many merchants have you— prospects and 
er, be- these members certain exceptional oppor- |} customers P 
“ree tunities, which well typify the splendid 
ll take spirit that exists between employer and em- . . . 
of this pPloye in the company. Electrical baths are Order this Store Lighting number for them today. 
atisfied one feature. And a free four-year course Write to 
in. electrical engineering under competent 
teachers is another. The primary objects 
of thes of the club are educational and welfare work, 
while of course, all its recreative, as well as 
the call its serious privileges, are open to members. | | ‘ E R [ \ E, COMPANY 
7 have ie - , 
navoi'!- G. H. Smart—J. H. Drake | 17 Madison Avenue New York City 
routi:e (x, H. Smart has been appointed to succeed |f, . 
uced ‘o {§ J. H. Drake as superintendent of the elec- |} 
trical department of the Knoxville (Tenn.) | 
Railway & Light Company. ss a | 



















































































A Business Builder 


For CENTRAL STATIONS 











ELECTRIC 
SERVICE 


A new, up-to-the- 
minute cooperative 
bulletin, with 
enough **local color’’ 
to interest your cUus- 
tomers and enough 
sales logic to make 
them buy. 











A good monthly bulletin 1s the best form 
of central station advertising. 


Heretofore, very few companies have been 
abie to afford the right kind of a bulle- 


tin—it costs not only money but time. 





That’s the reason-why of Electric Service. 





Here 1s a bulletin that has the quality 
| plus local interest. 


| It’s a syndicate bulletin that looks local, 
reads local, 1s local. 








It costs next-to-nothing. 
Easy and cheap to distribute. 


Send for sample. 


THE RAE COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS 


17 Madison Avenue New York City 
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Portland (Ore.) Central Station 
Instructing the Architects 


According to the Journal of Electricity, 
Power and Gas, the Portland Railway, Lig!t 
& Power Company has worked out an inter- 
esting and practical plan of cooperation with 
architects with respect to the wiring of 
buildings. Valuable data and _ suggested 
specifications on wiring buildings have been 
submitted with the view of inducing archi- 


tects to specify wiring of sufficient capacity 


to take care of future requirements. It is 
pointed out, that although the first tenant 
may desire an illumination of only one watt 
per square foot of floor area, a second one 
may need to use two watts per square foot 
and any number of appliances. 

The Portland company backs up its sug- 
gestions with a schedule that shows the num- 
ber of watts per square foot of floor area 
being used in the lighting of various stores 
in Portland. This schedule, as it appears 
in the Journal of Electricity, is an illustration 
of the kind of data that is being placed in 
the hands of the Portland architects. 


Kind of Watts per 
lamps used sq. foot 
Butcher Shop, Ist and Alder ....Tungsten ...... 2.00 
Meat Company, Ist and Alder. ..Tungsten ...... 1.37 
Concordia Club—Ladies’ Room . Nernst......... ! 5.00 
Oregon Hotel Lobby and Office . .Gem and tung- 
peer age 1.72 
Portland Hotel Dining Room....Gem .......... 2.35 
Restaurant, 146 5thSt ......... Tungsten ......1.33 
Restaurant, 305 Washington ....Gemandtung- . 
OU. 26 7.2.50 
Restaurant, 311 Washington .. . .Gem and tung- 
a is hess 2.20 
Saloon, 148Sd'St........... .Tungsten ...... 1.78 
Saloon, 1994S... 6.2... e ee Gem and tung- 
ten .....9.-18% 
Saloon, 5th and Washington ....Gem and tung- 
a ae 2.20 
Saloon, 309 Washington ........ ROOM oak dg a « 2.22 
Confectionery, 273 Morrison . . ..Gem and tung- 
WE ere ssintkc.c 1.56 
Confectionery, 274 Washington. .Tungsten ...... 2.70 
Cigar Store, 1413dSt.......... Tungsten ...... 3.40 
Cigar Store, 3d and Washington .Tungsten ...... 3.45 
Cigar Store, 4th and Washington Tungsten ...... 2.00 
Cigar Store, 5th and Washington Tungsten ...... 4.68 
Cigar Store, 5th and Washington Tungsten ...... 2.45 
Cigar Store, 7th and Washington Tungsten ......3.30 
Cigar Store, 364 Washington ... . Tungsten and 
jo aa 2.00 
Cigar Store, 147 3dSt.......... Tungsten ...... 2.40 
Cigar Store, 286 Washington Tungsten ...... 2.30 


Clothing Co., 289 Washington . .Tungsten & elect. 


oo eR eee 2.62 
Clothing Co., 329 Washington ...Tungsten ..... 2.00 
Clothing Co., 166 3dSt......... Tungsten ..... 2.50 
Clothing Co., Ist and Morrison ..Tungsten ...... 2.00 
Clothing Store, 4th and Morrison.Elect. arcs ..... 1.63 
Clothing Co., 241 Morrison ..... Tungsten ...... 3.14 
Drug Co., 151 3d St............ Tungsten and 

oa ee 2.90 
Drug Co., 4th and Washington . . Tungsten and 

i ee 1.42 
Drug Co., 7th and Washington ..Tungsten ...... 2.45 
Fur Co., 334 Washington........ Tungsten ......2.70 
Hardware, 30514 Washington....Tungsten ...... 1.45 
Hardware, 345 Washington... ... Tungsten & elect. 

eles ea 2! 
Jewelry Co., lst and Washington Tungsten ......2.30 
Jewelry Co., 268 Washington....Tungsten ...... 2.50 
Jewelry Co., 272 Washington....Tungsten ...... 2.57 
Jewelry Co., 294 Washington....Tungsten ..... 3.80 
Jewelry Co., 307 Washington....Tungsten ..... 2.50 
Jewelry Co. 283 Washington... Tungsten ..... 1.25 
Belding Bros. & Co., 34514 

es eee sae Tungsten ......3.85 

Shoe Store, 7th and Washington.. Nernst ....... . . 1.53 


E. P. Charlton, 288 Washington .Tungsten ......2.57 


Thurston Owens 


Thurston Owens has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the LaCrosse (Wisconsin) 
Gas and Electric Company (gas, electricity 
and hot water). Mr. Owens has been en- 
gaged in the lighting business since 1!01, 
having been variously connected with the 
distribution department of the Ceniral 
Union Gas Company, Bronx Borough, ‘ew 
York City, the lighting department of the 
City of New York, and the editorial de- 
partment of the American Gas Light Journal. 
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MERCHANDISING HINDRANCE AND 
HELPS 


There is food for much thought in the 
results of an appliance investigation recently 
completed by our friend, the Electrical 
World, abstract of which we publish on 
another page. 

To the question, ““What is the greatest 
difficulty in building up an appliance busi- 
ness?” the majority answered, “Cutting 
prices by cenvral stations.” 

To the question, “What is the greatest 
assistance you are receiving in building up 
appliance business?”’ many answered, “‘Cen- 
tral station activity.” 

In both cases the central station wields 
the maximum influence: it can encourage the 
electrical merchant by a wise and patient 
policy of cooperation, or it can beat him down 
and drive him out of the appliance field by 
unfair competition. 

Another interesting fact brought out was 
that the competition of badly made appli- 
ances on the one hand, and the unlimited 
guarantees of responsible manufacturers 
on the other, are serious obstacles to many 
electrical dealers. 

The heavy hand of the central station 
should fall upon dealers who sell poor appli- 
ances. Any failure of an appliance in ser- 
vice harms the lighting company, which is 
justification enough for the use of compul- 
sion in forcing them out of the market. By 
carrying a small stock of such undesirable 
appliances, at prices that are cut to the bone, 
and offering them without a guarantee of 
any sort, but rather with a warning that 
this make is sold entirely at the buyer’s risk, 
the central station can kill the sale of this 
class of junk by making it unprofitable for 
any dealer to sell it. 

As to the unlimited guarantee being an 
impediment to salesmanship, this at first 
glance would seem to be ridiculous; as a 
matter of fact, it is not. Some of the manu- 
facturers seem to have entered a “guar- 
antee competition,” each striving to outdo 
the other. This is unnecessary and harm- 
ful. The lamp people do it much better 
when they fix a life guarantee of a certain 
reasonable number of hours and then in- 
dividually boast of cases where their par- 
ticular product gave service two or three 
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or ten times that guaranteed. The point 
is that a fair guarantee is all the public asks. 
The offering of an extravagant guarantee 
(for only the Deity could honestly make 
good on a guarantee “for all time”) simply 
serves to disturb the market and distract 
attention from the main issue—which is to 
sell appliances. 

There is ground for believing that the 
various cooperative movements under foot 
will get down to these questions regarding 
appliance sales and eliminaie the difficulties 
complained of. There is no reason why 
they should not be eliminated, when once 
it is understood that they are congesting the 
traffic in electrical merchandise. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES AND PUBLIC 
SENTIMENT 

The monthly Bulletin of the Byllesby 
properties recently published the following 
statement by Manager Pack of the Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) General Electric Company: 

“On Wednesday last, by invitation, I 
attended a dinner given by the Civic & 
Commerce Association to some forty or 
fifty of its more active members. One of 
the speakers, Mr. W. L. Harris, of the New 
England Store, said it was a pleasing evi- 
dence of the changed condition of things in 
Minneapolis when representatives of the 
Street Railway. Company, the Gas Company 
and the Minneapolis General Electric Com- 
pany could join with the leading business 
men of the city to discuss matters relating 
to the welfare and prosperity of the city.” 

This statement suggests the question, 
What excuse can lighting and power com- 
panies give for not joining in such cooper- 
ative endeavor? Let us examine the work- 
ings of ““Merchants’ Row” for a moment. 
There, you will find che retailers fighting 
tooth and nail for every commercial ad- 
vantage, yet they work shoulder to shoulder 
to advertise their street, and to persuade 
more and more people to use it as a shoppng 
promenade. After prospective customers 
begin to throng Merchant’s Row, it is every 
dealer for himself, and never mind the resé. 
But these men are wise enough to realize 
that cooperative civic work and cooperative 
locality development mean more business 
for everybody. In itself it is a good busi- 
ness proposition to boost the home town, 
and to scimulate civic pride, among the 
citizens. 

Now surely there is no keener rivalry 
between electric light and gas company than 
between merchant and merchant, and there 
is even more vital need for cooperative eu- 
deavor among the public service corpor- 
ations. The specter of public ownership 
of private utilities, they must share in com- 
mon. Why no, then, share something in 
common on the other side? Why not a 
little shoulder-to-shoulder work among gas, 
electric light and street railway corporacions 
to promoe both their mutual incerescs and 
the public welfare?) As public servants 
civic prosperity inherently should be their 
very close concern, while the good will of 


~ 


we 


the people is surely more readily to be ob- 
tained by corporations of public spirit than 
by those which are indifferent. 

The merchant has the cooperative idea 
in his blood and bone, and finds that it makes 
his business life a lille easier. For che 
utility corporations the cooperacive habit, 
when applied to civic matters, might be the 
best means of permanently keeping public 
utilities out of the hands cf cheap politi- 
cians, and in the hands of those to whom 
utility operation more naturally belongs— 
those best fitted, both by nature, training 
and aspiration, to handle it. 


REPORTS AND STATEMENTS. 


Several years ago one of the holding com- 
panies, then operating some half dozen 
central station properties about the country, 
was rudely awakened from a complacent 
daydream. It had been maintaining a sys- 
tem of records and reports, designed to keep 
the New York office just about as closely in 
touch with the daily details of each com- 
pany salesman’s activities as he was him- 
self. It was a very complete system, equip- 
ped with a full set of little, slow-turning 
wheels, and it worked—so did everybody 
who had a hand in it. 

One spring morning in blew a report from 
the smallest property, where there was a 
single salesman. “Spent the day—” it 
said, ““making out these reports. No time 
to work.” A little correspondence followed 
with the result that in the end about nine- 
tenths of the laborious report routine was 
wiped out, and only useful figures with a 
purpose were bothered with. 

Too many reports and statistics are just 
about as costly as too few, for in nine cases 
out of eleven they make such a mass of dry 
reading that they are never used. There’s 
human interest in a tell-tale curve or a com- 
parative table of figures that shows loss and 
gain and where and why; there is little but 
burden in a mass of data that must be culled, 
weighed, analyzed and abstracted before 
any real mental image is achieved. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to accumulate such 
a sequence of statements that we end by de- 
veloping a fixed habit of just glancing over 
the top ones and laying the bundle away 
‘‘until we get a chance to study them’”— 
which never comes. 

It’s a good thing for a man to turn a cold, 
calculating eye on his report system, about 
once a year and ask himself—‘‘After all, 
is this information worth what it costs to 
compile it, file it and keep it? How much 
of this stuff do I really utilize?” It is bad 
business to discourage the actual use of the 
vital facts and figures and one of the surest 
ways to do it is to overdo it. 


A. A. Laughton 


A. A. Laughton, now local manager for 
the Gardner (Mass.) Gas, Fuel & Light 
Company, has been appointed local man- 
ager of the Athol (Mass.) Gas & Electric 
Company. Mr. Laughton will fill both posi- 
tions together, with headquarters at Athol. 
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WE PAY REAL MONEY 


WHY NOT GET 
the MERCHANTS 


of your city interested in orna- 
mental street lighting? 


Start Something 


either with the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, Board of Trade or Boost- 
ers’ Club or as a straight better- 
lighting - better - business cam- 
paign. 

We can send you data that 
will start it, push it, and ges 
it. Write for new catalogue. 
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country. 








RNAMENTAL |IGHTING PO 


POLES FOR ALL TYPES OF LIGHTING 
¢ 118 Liberty Street, New York City = 


Lockport, N. Y. 
Bracket on existing 
trolley poles without 
removal of overhead 














New Haven, Conn. 


FOR DOLLAR IDEAS 
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mittees from all over the 
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“A WORD TO THE WISE” 


defendant in a letter sent out by him in January. 
await the outcome, which we have every reason to expect will be no different from our pa 
in the letter above referred to. 


OURS INFRINGE NO PATENTS 
PATENTED 1905-1912 





wires. 
fP—_! OMe aie} oF 
More Sold than all the others Put Together. 
That’s all you need to 
Know About a Flasher 
March 1913 CURRENT EVENTS No. 9. 


Recently, under advice of counsel, we circulated the customary legal notice of a suit we had started 
against the manufacturer of a Colored Lamp Shade for infringement of our Color Cap patents. The 
purpose was to protect the trade against future litigation and not to “intimidate” as stated by the 

We will try the suit in court, not through the mail or in the newspapers, and are content to 


patent litigation, after which we may decide to test the value of the guarantee of protection contained 





st successful 











| DON’T BUY TROUBLE | 
4 FACTS ABOUT BETTS (°? 22¢y,do,2°t break th tins of 


COLO Cars. 
BETTS & 






nealed to eliminate 
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Boosting the Electric Sign 


Messrs. Cusack and Scott Show the Why ani 
Wherefore of Its Present Success and 
Its Assured Permanency 


Comparatively speaking, the electric sig), 
is just beginning to emerge from its first, or 
trial, period. So quickly has it won the 
confidence of advertisers and advertising 
experts as a practical commercial proposi- 
tion, however, that its vogue really has been 
large in such centers as New York. But 
this vogue has been rather localized, with 
the drift towards wide, national distribution 
just setting in. 

At a recent annual convention of the Out- 
door Advertisers’ Association in Denver, 
Col., President Thomas Cusack made timely 
suggestions regardmg variety of display 
and sign distribution that central stations 
should not find amiss. President Cusack 
said: 

‘We must realize that the day of the elec- 
tric sign is here—has been for two or more 
years, and it has not only come to stay, but 
to grow and develop. We are only at the 
beginning of electric sign displays. It is up 
to us to exercise our ingenuity, as well as our 
business tact, so that we may go to a dealer, 
a merchant, hotel man, in fact, any business 
man, and offer him a front different from 
any other anywhere. We must have not 
57, but 57,000 varieties. 

“Now that the outdoor advertising men 
have recognized the importance of the elec- 
tric sign as an outdoor medium, it is more 
than likely that a great deal of the national 
advertising, such as is done in New York and 
other large cities, will be distributed gen- 
erally throughout the country. The field of 
the electric display sign is clear cut, and it 
has established its place as firmly in the ad- 
vertising field as electric lighting in the home. 
It certainly appears as if the future prom- 
ises much development, and instead of hav- 
ing just one company in each locality—the 
central station—pulling and boosting for 
the electrical display, a great organized 
body of advertising geniuses, whose recom- 
mendations should carry much weight, will 
also be numbered among those who believe 
in outdoor electrical advertising.” 

Not exactly of the same cloth as the above, 
yet having a logical connection with it, since 
it traces the psychological factors that give 
advertising value to electric signs, is a paper 
lately published by A. L. Scott, of the Sales 
Department of the Metropolitan Electric 
Company, Reading, Pa., as follows: 

“It is an undisputed fact that continued 
repetition is one of the best methods to pro- 
duce upon the mind a permanent impression. 
The word ‘impression’ may be defined as 
‘result of exterior influence.” This in- 
fluence is being brought to bear upon people 
in every form which may possibly be thought 
to appeal to them, a lasting impression 
being the goal toward which all advertising 
is being directed. 

“There is one little word, containing only 
six letters, which, by having been con- 
stantly placed before the eyes of the public, 
has come to be valued by the firm whic! 
is using it at $6,000,000. The lucky choic: 
of the word may have done something t« 
produce this great value, but its being in 
delibly linked in the minds of the peop! 
with the name of the firm and the artic! 
they handle has done infinitely more. O) 
every side—along railroads, in magazine:. 
in trolley cars, in store windows—we com: 
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.cross the word ‘Uneeda,’ and instantly 
‘ashes into our minds ‘biscuits.’ 

“An entire business may not be within 
thousands of $6,000,000, and the attain- 
ment of a single asset of that value may 
scem so remote as not to immediately appeal 
toa man. But he has a business. Ii it is 
worth anything at all, it is capable of being 


increased. He handles a special line of , 


voods. Do possibly four or five others in 
the city handle practically the same line? 
Would it be of any value to him to have his 
name permanently associated with that 
line of goods? He may not be so fortunate 
in choosing a word that will attract and have 
the happy knack of lodging in the minds of 
those who see it, but he does handle an 
article which people ‘need.’ What will so 
repeatedly remind people of his ability to 
supply that need as an electric sign? It 
works in his behalf on people who are alto- 
gether unconscious that they are being in- 
fluenced. Its brilliance attracts the eye; 
its message sinks into the mind, ready for 
revelation when the ‘need’ presents itself. 

“Watch the apparently thoughtless gaze 
of the people to be seen every evening on 
our corners awaiting a car. If possible, 
follow that gaze; almost invariably it leads 
to some electrical display. Quite unaware 
that they are doing anything more than 
passing their time, they are being influenced 
for somebody. Is it worth to any business 
man the cost of maintenance of an electric 
sign to be the object of that indelible im- 
pression? 

“Not so very long ago, to many business 
men the only form of advertising thought 
necessary was the influence exerted by their 
customers. To satisfy them was the only 
requisite, and ‘my business will speak for 
itself? was a familiar remark. ‘Near 6th 
and Penn’ was then sufficient designation 
for even a stranger to locate a store recom- 
mended to him. But have you noticed the 
tendency of certain lines of trade to segre- 
gate? 

“With three or four stores carrying the 
same line of goods situated in a block, un- 
less the exact location is familiar to the pro- 
spective customer, any one of these stores 
may profit by a pleased customer’s effort. 

“To give him the cooperation he de- 
serves, a store should be as attractive and 
conspicuous as it can be made. With the 
firm’s name fixed in the mind of the stranger 
and plainly visible before its place of busi- 
ness, what matters it whether it is located 
at Sth, 6th or 7th and Penn, or whether 
there be one or four stores of its kind in a 
row! 

“To be able to be designated as ‘Blank’s’ 
Shoe Store on Penn Street, instead of “The 
Shoe Store on Penn near 7th,’ where any num- 
ber of them may be, is an asset worth having. 

“What better than an Electric Sign 
can insure a name and location the prom- 
inence necessary to make them visible 
from almost any point and eliminate the 
possibility of losing trade through inade- 
quate knowledge of an exact location?” 


Electricity for Frost Prevention 

Protecting orange groves about River- 
side, Cal., from frost is one of the latest 
uses to which the versatile electric heater 
is being put. At present, the experiment 
is being conducted on a small scale, to cover 
sixteen trees in the belt which was touched 
by frost last year. Overhead wires have 
been laid above the trees, and connections 
made with the heaters. Thus, the current 
can be turned on when required, and care- 
ful observations made with thermometers 
to note differences in temperature. The 
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A Ready-to-Ship 
Stock of 


J-M Fibre 
Conduit 


“The Conduit You'll Eventually Buy” 


Careful machining insures perfect joints. Shipping J-M Fibre Conduit 


A material that combines lightness in weight, strength, smooth bore, rigid inspection before shipment, 
tells the story of J-M Fibre Conduit, which is furnished with Bell or Straight Joints, in four styles, viz.: ' 
Socket Drive Sleeve Screw Style ‘‘M’’ 60” lengths 


OUR NEAREST BRANCH WILL BE PLEASED TO SUPPLY ANY ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. 
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Board of Public Utilities has provided free 
current for .the experiment, which it 1s 
expected, will be highly successful. 


Talking-Moving Pictures 

Edison’s kinetophone is now being de- 
monstrated, with weekly changes of films, 
at Proctor’s vaudeville theatre, Broadway, 
New York. Perfect synchronism of voice 
and action characterizes this really wonder- 
ful invention. A lecturer appears on the 
platform and describes the talking-moving 
picture machine; a dish is thrown to the 
floor with a very audible thud, and clatter 
of broken fragments; dogs bark and jump 
about; a duet for piano and violin, a com- 
pleté minstrel first part, and even a scene 
from Julius Caesar, are presented to the 
audience with naturalness and absolute 
coincidence of voice and action. 


Soap to Advertise Electricity 
The Louisville (Ky.) Lighting Company 
is about to launch a striking advertising 
plan, furnished by its sales manager, A. T. 
Macdonald, to emphasize the cleanliness 
of electricity. This plan is to distribute 
a large quantity of small bars of soap, each of 
which will be inscribed with an appropriate 
phrase relative to the cleanliness of elec- 
tricity in its various applications. Points 
of distribution will include households, 
offices, hotels, department stores, and other 
places where people congregate and wash. 
Every precaution will be taken to render 

the “copy” on the soap “unfadeable.”’ 





J. M. Fried 
J. M. Fried has been appointed commer- 
cial agent for the Northumberland County 
Gas & Electric Company with headquarters 
at Sunbury, Pa. Mr. Fried was formerly 
with the Milford (Mass.) Electric Light & 
Power Company. 





It Makes the Meter and Consumer 
Friends 
R. G. Munroe, 
Sales Department, The Denver Gas & Electric 
Light Co., Denver, Colo. 

We all know what a thing of mystery and 
distrust the electric meter is to the ordinary 
householder. We also know that the most 
effective way to dispel this distrust is to 
instruct each consumer in the reading and 
operation of his own meter. Many people 
find it very difficult to grasp the idea of how 
to read a meter. They will read the printed 
instructions or listen carefully to the ex- 
planation, but too often they go away with 
a blank look and perhaps a deeper distrust 
than ever. 

When the new man in the meter reading 
department is taught his job, he is given an 
old meter dial, shown how each indicator 
governs the one next to it and told to twirl 
the cogs with his thumb until he fully grasps 
the idea. None of the printed instructions 
or spoken explanations give him the com- 
prehension that watching the wheels go 
round does. 

In Denver we use the same methods in 
instructing consumers. The meter shop 
furnishes old dials which can be carried 
conveniently in the pocket of the representa- 
tive. Even the ‘grouchiest consumer is 
usually susceptible to the fascination of 
twirling the little cog on the back and watch- 
ing how accurately each dial hand records 
the number of revolutions of the hand to 
the right of it. 
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Here are Some 
Newspaper Ads 


That Brought Money to Manv 


They can be used with equal- 
ly good results by you. The 
National Ad Book containing 
these has been prepared by 
expert advertising men, ex- 
pressly for the electrical 
dealer. 


Upon request you can have 
this book and electrotypes of 
any of the illustrations in it— 
free of charge. We will be 
pleased to have you use this 
service. Send in your re- 
quest for it to any of the fol- 
lowing member works com- 
prising the 
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17 Motors Make 10,000 Quarts A Day 


Huge Philadelphia Ice Cream Plant Attests 
Superiority of Motor Drive 


The Lifter Ice Cream Company of Phil- 
adelphia claims a daily output of 10,000 
quarts of ice cream, which is probably the 
largest in Philadelphia—and Philadelphia 
is acknowledged to be the greatest ice cream 
manufacturing and consuming city in the 
world. 

A splendid electrical equipment is re- 
sponsible for this output. 

The extensive electric motor drive system 
in the Lifter factory is applied for the most 
part to purposes of refrigeration. That 
means that no ice or salt is used by this 
company in manufacturing its ice cream 
hut only for purposes of packing and to 
keep it in shape for delivery. Hence an 
enormous former extravagance in ice and 
salt is eliminated, and the economy side of 
electrification for such an equipment well 
emphasized. Finally, in this day of per- 
petual pure food agitation, particularly with 
respect to milk and cream products, a pro- 
duct, such as the ice cream of the Lifter 
Company, which is made without the touch 
of the human hand, must have a strong 
commercial vogue. Motor drive does away 
with the need of such contact. Further- 
more, it is used for sterilizing all utensils, 
crushing the ice, and similar processes, 
hence makes for a third valuable commer- 
cial feature, sanitation. 

Briefly, here is the description of the 
Lifter Ice Cream Company’s electrical in- 
stallation. There are 17 motors, with an 
aggregate capacity of 139 horespower drive, 
the refrigeration being produced by a 30- 
ton York machine connected by chain drive 
to a 60 horse power Westinghouse induction 
motor. The silver lined mixing machine 
is belted to a shaft, driven by a 10 horse- 
power motor, which also drives the cooling 
apparatus. 

From the mixing machine the prepared 
cream is forced through a series of cooling 
coils, passing at decreasing temperature 
into the six 40-quart individual silver lined 
freezing machines, each driven by a three 
horespower induction motor. The cylin- 
drical freezer is surrounded by a brine jacket, 
the brine being kept in constant circulation 
by the brine pump, which is driven by a 
ten horsepower motor. When the cream 
reaches a consistency which will just permit 
of its being poured, it is drawn out of the 
freezers into ice cream cans. 

A particularly interesting feature of this 
installation is the method of determining 
when the proper consistency has been reach- 
ed. This is accomplished by the instal- 
lation in each freezer-motor circuit of an 
ammeter which shows the current taken by 
the motor driving that particular freezer. 
Of course, as the cream hardens the motor 
performs more work and naturally the am- 
meter needle indicates this, so that it is a 
simple matter to graduate the ammeter 
scale to determine the consistency of the 
cream. Electric motors are also used in the 
Lifter factory to drive can washers, sterilizers, 
ice crushers, pumps, elevatorsandfans. The 
motors are all of the induction type, and were 
furnished by the Westinghouse Company, 
Kast Pittsburgh, Current is furnished by 
the Philadelphia Electric Company. 


George N. Rooker 


George N. Rooker, general manager of the 
Nosthiesn Idaho & Montana Power Com- 
pany, Sandpoint, Idaho, has been appointed 
a member of the public improvement com- 
mittee of the Sandpoint Commercial Club. 
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Brush Electric Co. Has Meter 
Reading School 


The Brush Electric Company of Galves- 
ton, Texas, has opened a meter reading 
school for all its employes who in any way 
are connected with the reading of meters. 
This includes all employes of the office, com- 
mercial department, switchboard men, in 
fact, every employe who possibly can spare 
the time from his regular duties. 





This is the meter used in the Brush Electric Co. 


meter reading school 


The class is convened at the general office 
of the company every Monday morning 
from 8 to 8.30 o'clock. Thereupon, it is 
given practical demonstrations of meter 
readings by means of a large, facsimile meter 
dial, built of white cardboard on a light 
wooden frame. This dial is eighteen inches 
high by fifty-eight inches long, each dial 
being twelve inches in diameter. Thus it 
is rendered plainly readable to the em- 
ployes from across the room. On top of 
this form is placed an ordinary four-dial 
register complete with train, in order that 
any member of the class who does not fully 
understand the working principles of a dial 
can examine the same closely. 

The general plan which is carried out at 
the meetings is to set difficult readings and 
have the employes call them out, or to call 
out a difficult reading to the employe and 
have him set the hands to correspond, care 
being taken as to exactness in placing same. 
Shorc talks are also made by the different 
heads of departments as to the importance 
and value of correct reading of meters. 
Each'employe is also furnished with a regular 
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meter dial for home study work. Thus 
he is enabled to make a very careful study 
of the general governing principles. The 
class is being conducted by E. B. Barnett 
and Ralph E. Zerwekh, meter experts, under 
the direction and supervision of Kenneth 
E. Mason, secretary of the Company, and 
is producing gratifying results. 

In taking such praiseworthy measures 
to! drill accuracy into its meter readers the 
Brush Electric Company feels that it is 
only discharging a debt that every central 
station owes to the public. For, after all, 
consumers of electricity are more or less 
blindly dependent, not only on the in- 
fallibility of the lighting company’s meters, 
but upon the accuracy of the company’s 
meter readers as well. 


The Effect of Electricity on Plant 
Growth 


R. E. Dimick of Almena, Wis., writes 
the Scientific American relative to the effect 
of electricity on plant growth as follows: 


“From time to time reports have gone out as to the 
effects of electricity on the growth of plants. Nearly 
all of these effects are alleged to have been observed in 
close proximity to lines carrying heavy currents, but as 
yet little has been done in the line of observing the effects 
of this all-pervading but mysterious force. 

““As an instance of the room there is for the study of 
electricity as it affects plant growth, I shall relate an 
experiment I performed the past summer. 

“T had noticed that nearly all weeds are well provided 
with points. I also noticed that such plants as sugar 
beets, cabbages, etc., that are not provided with points 
are affected by the close proximity of weeds to an ex- 
tent out of all proportion to the amount of fertility the 
weeds would rob them of, and they are much more 
seriously affected by the weeds than are other plants 
that are provided with points. 

“Now it is a well-known fact that the atmosphere is 
charged with electricity, and that electricity is most 
readily taken up by points. I went ahead on the sup- 
position that plants take from the air the electricity it 
is charged with, and that in some way this electricity 
is necessary for their best growth. I supposed that the 
unusually bad effect of weeds on smooth-leaved plants 
might be due in a measure to the electricity the weeds 
robbed the other plants of. In order to test my theory, 
I selected a sugar beet and a cabbage and kept them well 
cultivated, but set up among the foliage a number of 
wires with sharpened points and left them there during 
the season. The result was that these plants showed 
a much smaller growth than others not so treated. 

“So far the experiment seems to have borne out my 
supposition that electricity does materially affect the 
growth of plants, and that the points on plants are im- 
portant agents in gathering this force. If on further 
investigation this supposed law holds good, it would 
play an important part in the selection of varieties 
best suited to avail themselves of the electric energy. 
There are many things about plant growth and soils 
that are but meagerly understood, and this field would 
seem to be one of the most interesting and profitable 
for scientific study.” 


Edison Substation in Boston 

The Edison Electric Illuminating Company 
of Boston, Mass., is preparing to build a six- 
story substation on Stuart Street, near Park 
Square, Boston. The Company recently 
bought a tract of 6,000 feet on this site. 
The \new substation is designed to serve a 
territory of about a mile in diameter. The 
first floor will be utilized for machinery, 
the second for switchboard purposes, the 
third and fourth for storage batteries, and 
the fifth and sixth floors will be reserved 
for future uses. 


C. C. Custer—Mason Lytle 


C. C. Custer has resigned from his position 
of business manager and mechanical super- 
intendent of the Miami (Ohio) Light, Heat 
& Power Company, which recently was 
taken over by the Dayton Power & Light 
Company. Mr. Custer has occupied this 
position for several years. Mason Lytle, 
formerly of Dayton, Ohio, is his successor. 
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Electric Cookery for Each Table 
Roy G. Munrog, 
Sales Department, The Denver Gas & Electric 
Light Co., Denver, Colo. 

An electric coffee percolator was recently 
sold to the O. P. Baur Confectionery Co., 
of Denver, for a purpose most unique. This 
catering company enjoys a most exclusive 
patronage and is a favorite gathering place 
for after-theater parties, and hereafter pat- 
rons will have the pleasure of preparing 
their own coffee electrically, or of seeing it 
so prepared by the attendant right before 
their eyes. The novelty of the preparation, 
the anticipatory pleasure in watching the 
bubbling, listening to the cheerful sputter- 
ing and in sniffing the fragrant aroma, to- 
gether with the all around satisfaction of 
presiding so closely over the entire operation, 
are already resulting in many calls for the 
electric percolator. 

We expect eventually to sell several more 
percolators for the same purpose as well as 
some of the other electrical appliances, such 
as tea-pots and toasters, and the advertising 
we will receive in this way should be most 
valuable in itself. 


W. W. Cole—F. D. Shaffer 
W. W. Cole succeeds F. D. Shaffer as 


general manager of the Citizens’ Light & 
Power Company of Oil City, Pa. Mr. Cole 
has been associated with the public utilities 
department of the Day & Zimmerman 
Company for a number of years. 
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Six Advantages of Electricity 


In a recent issue, the Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Gas and Electric Company presented 
six fundamental advantages of electricity— 
safety, economy, control, adaptability, pur- 
ity, and health—and commented on them 
as follows: 





“So many accidents happen due to the use of old- 
time illuminants that the public have become quite 
accustomed to these announcements, and seldom apply 
the danger to themselves. 

“Health is the next feature. The illuminant that 
carries the light into your home without destroying the 
oxygen of the air which is of vital importance, naturally 
has a decided advantage. 

“Electricity cannot be adulterated. The meter 
measures the energy exactly. Should you fail to get 
good light, full voltage, the meter will not charge you 
for this lack of light. 

“In architecture, in adaptability, there is no com- 
parison of electricity with other forms of illumination. 
It will meet any situation, anywhere, at any time. 

“Heating by electricity is more expensive than by 
gas or by coal, when mere energy is measured. But 
the heat can be applied at any given degree wherever 
and whenever it is wanted. And then the expense can 
be instantly stopped. The control of elec.ricity is 
left for the button or the knob. 

“The economy of electricity is of decided importance. 
Electricity can be turned on and turned off, and waste 
avoided instantly. Electric energy in the form of light, 
heat or power can be more definitely utilized. 

“No other form of service can equal electricity. 
Hence, no other plan of heat, light and power can be 
conscientiously compared in price with that of elec- 
tricity.” 


Differential Rates for Electric Service 


A member of the Rate Research Com- 
mittee of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation has prepared a comprehensive argu- 
ment as to why electric companies should 
adjust their rates so as to get all of the busi- 
ness possible. This will be published in its 
entirety in the forthcoming issue of the 
Bulletin, the conclusion being that differen- 
tials should be made enough in favor of 
large customers (and of certain uses, such 
as cooking, etc.) to get their business and 
that a single general rate should be made 
for the general public at least as low as 
would be obtained under free competition. 

The company should adjust the rate to 
the various classes so as to get the greatest 
volume of business among which to divide 
joint costs, and in order to do this, first make 
sure that no class is supplied at a loss, and 
that each class bears as much as it can con- 
tribute (or would have paid under free com- 
petition) of the joint costs. This means, 
make the rates proportional to the value of 
the service, less the savings due to monopoly, 


New Curb Method of Lighting Streets 


A new system of electrical curb-lighting 
recently has been devised both to facilitate 
the finding of house numbers by night and 
to throw the light from the curb directly 
over the surface of the roadway. An in- 
candescent lamp is contained in a metal 
hood open upon the side towards the street. 
Deeply imbedded bolts fasten the hood to 
the concrete curbing. A reflecting material 
lines the interior of the hood, while at the 
base of the hood, facing the street, is a 
beveled edge for the street number. The 
lamp is locked in. The lights may be re- 
arranged in a staggered position, thereby 
affording a light free from shadows at the 
street surface. 


P. C. Kaercher 


P. C. Kaercher has been promoted as 
assistant to T. L. Sturgeon of the power 
sales department of the Mahoning & Shen- 
ango Railway & Light Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Mr. Kaercher was formerly 
purchasing agent for this company. 
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Buckeye Lamps in the Factory 


N O lamp 1s better or more 
favorably known to 
mill and factory managers 
than the Buckeye Mazda, 
because no lamp has been 
more widely advertised or 
more aggressively and in- 
telligently “pushed.” As re- 
sult of our long-continued 
and expensive campaign of 
education in the Industrial 
Lighting Field, Buckeye 
Agents have today a wide 
and profitable market 
which yields them large 
orders at a minimum of 
sales effort, and in which 
they are practically im- 
mune from competition. 


Che Buckeye Electric Works 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURG 
H. E. Wells, Agent, Dallas, Texas 
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The Donkin 
Cent-Hour Meter 
Helps You 
to Make Sales 


HEN the customer 

asks that inevitable 

question, “How 
much will I have to pay 
for current to operate it?” 
the one sure method of 
giving a convincing an- 
swer—an answer that will 
not be disputed — is to con- 
nect the device to the 
Donkin Cent-Hour Meter. 
There is the price —cents 
per hour—in plain black 
and white, and if the fig- 
ure isn’t too high, ten to 
one the sale will be made. 


Connect up other devices— 
you'll have no trouble holding 
the customer’s attention. It is 
a splendid way of educating 
people up to the fact that they 
can afford a more liberal use of 
electricity. 


Put the Donkin Cent-Hour 


Meter in thedisplay window. It’s 
sure to attract attention. A two 
weeks’ display will be worth more 
to youthan the price of the meter. 

Send for folder entitled ‘‘Teaching People 


That They Can Afford a More Extensive Use 
of Electricity.’* 


Harbrook Service Company 
Westinghouse Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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[Under this heading will appear from time to time, accounts of what the manufacturers 
throughout the electrical industry are doing to help in the retailing of current and appliances. 
Too many central station men and contractors view these efforts of the manufacturers, if 


not with suspicion, at least with indifference. 


This is the wrong attitude. The manu- 


facturers, naturally and rightly, are interested in selling their wares, just as you are in- 
terested in selling yours, butas a general thing their propositions are made in a broad spirit 


of cooperation and with the view to developing the industry as a whole. 


Every such offer 


of cooperation is an opportunity. Don’t worry about what the manufacturer gets out of it: 


look at it with a microscope to see what there may be in it for you. 


Fifty times out of every 


forty-nine, you'll find a profit for your till in the manufacturers’ cooperation.—Editor.] 


Complete Lamp-per- Letter 
Schedule 
A schedule of the number of lamps per 
letter required for raised plain block letters 
issued by the Greenwood Advertising Com- 
pany of Knoxville, Tenn., is a valuable con- 
tribution in the way of manufacturers’ 
cooperation. While the schedule is not new 


Letters 12” 16” 20” 24” 30” 36” 48” 
































A 6 8 10 13 13 16 21 
B 8 12 14 16 18 22 29 
Cc 6 7 9 10 11 14 18 
D 6 9 12 15 16 20 25 
E 8 9 if 14 14 17 22 
F 6 7 9 11 11 18 18 
G 8 9 10 12 14 17 24 
H 7 9 11 14 14 17 28 
I 34:43 4 2.7.4 
I $4 *7 s+ 6he 
K 7 9 1 14 15 17 23 
L s2e¢yrttstns 
M 9 13 17 21 21 25 33 
N 8 10 13 16 16 20 25 
ry 6 8 10 12 13 16 24 
P 6 8 10 13 14 16 22 
Q 7 9 11 13 14 17 26 
R 7 10 12 16 17 19 27 
8 7 8 10 12 14 17 21 
T 5 6 8 9 9 Il 15 
U 7 8 10 12 13 15 22 
Vv oe a ee ee OC 
WwW 913 17 21 21 25 33 
x 5 9 9 13 13 15 17 
, “468 28.232 
z 7 8 #9 12 13 16 2 
& 9 12 14 16 16 21 3% 


Electric Company, Chicago and New York. 

The object of the bulletin is to acquaint 
the general public with the most simple and 
up-to-date method of figuring commercial 
and industrial illumination, and it _per- 
forms its mission in a clear and concise 
manner. It carries the lay reader no far- 
ther than he will be willing to go into the 
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A % 2% 29 32 39 44 0«OA 
B 35 38 42 48 55 64 B 
C 20 21 2 28 31 3% Oo 
D 29 30 34 40 45 49 =D 
E 2% 28 32 37 41 4 #£E 
F 20 21 2% 2 31 35 F 
G 27 28 30 37 40 43 «G 
H 26 28 32 38 43 46 4H 
I 10 11 18 15 17 18 TI 
J 17 18 23 2% 26 290~COS 
K 27 2 32 38 42 46 «=K 
L 17 18 20 2% 2% 2% = 86L 
M 37 41 49 57 6 69 M 
N 32 34 37 43 49 54 ON 
O 2% 2 31 37 41 45 OO 
P 2% 27 30 36 39 43 «=P 
Q 2 30 33 39 44 48 8 Q 
R 30 32 36 44 47 52 RO 
S 2% 27 28 34 37 39 «68 
T 17 19 20 2% 2 2 =T 
U «4% 2 2 35 37 42) «OC 
Vv 19 2 25 29 34 37 «2 
Ww 37 41 49 57 6 69 «6OW 
X 19 21 2% 29 35 41 xX 
Y 18 19 20 2% 27 30 ¥ 
Z % 27 2 32 36 39 0=«Z 
& 36 40 44 51 58 6 8 & 


This is the Greenwood Schedule showing the number of lamps required for raised per plain 
block letters on an electric sign 


in principle, it is considerably more com- 
plete than any similar table we have seen 
and as the reproduction shows, it makes a 
very handy addition to the central station 
man’s data book. The schedule as printed, 
shows the number of lamps required for 
raised letters; when the grooved letters are 
under consideration, use schedule one size 
smaller. 


Booklet On How to Figure 
Illumination 


One useful form of manufacturer’s co- 
operation is suggested by the twenty-page 
booklet, “‘How to Figure Illumination,” 
recently published by the Sunbeam In- 
candescent Lamp Works of the General 


problems of surface areas, color tones, pro- 
per methods of illumination for various 
kinds of work, ceiling heights, choice of 
reflectors; introduces him to the complete 
and handy catalogue of Sunbeam Mazda 
Lamps, which forms the second half of thie 
booklet, and drops him safely out at the 
end of the publication. A carefully com- 
piled table of foot-candle intensities for 
various classes of service is no mean feature 
of the work. 

The booklet is gotten up in most readab!e 
and attractive form and is running into i's 
fourth edition, so great has been the demand 
for it. It is furnished free on request either 


by application to the Sunbeam Incandes- 
cent Lamp Works of the General Electric 
Company, or to any of the distributing 
houses of the Western Electric Company. 
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Holophane-Realite Campaign 


The Holophane Works of General Elec- 
ric Company has just launched a nation- 
wide advertising campaign addressed to the 
better class of department and other retail 
stores, promoting their Holophane-Realite 
unit. This, it is claimed, is the most effi- 
cient totally enclosing glassware on the mar- 
ket and is available in the form of complete 
unit of several sizes, attractive in appearance 


and reasonable in price. 





An example of the high class of illustration used in the 
Holophane-Realite Campaign. This picture is 
used upon the cover of a large folder. 


The maiiing list to which the Holophane- 
Realite advertising is being sent includes 
merchants in almost every state in the 
Union. The campaign consists of letters, 
mailing cards and illustrations of the unit 
and of actual installations. Such stores 
as McCreery’s of Pittsburgh, are equipped 
with this unit and strong emphasis is laid 
upon the high grade of the establishments 
already illuminated: at the same time, the 
Holophane literature points out the avail- 
ability of the unit for service in less pre- 
tentious stores. 

So far as possible, it is the Holophane 
idea to develop through cooperation with 
local contractors, jobbers, central stations 
or fixture houses, the business which re- 
sults from this campaign. To this end, 
envelope enclosures and store hangers are 
being sent to those interested together with 
full information regarding the campaign 
and lists of merchants on whom the local 
electrical man may call. The combination of 
strong direct-by-mail advertising from the 
Holophane Works, and of' active solicita- 
tion upon the part of local electrical dealers 
should result in material profit for both. 


National Quality Ad Service 





The National Mazda Ad- Book contains many 
suggestions of value. 


National Quality Lamp Manufacturers 
are not one whit behind the most progres- 
sive with respect to the idea of manufactur- 
ers’ cooperation. They are furnishing to 
central stations a comprehensive direct-to- 
consumer advertising service. A portfolio, 
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labelled ‘National Quality Direct Adver- 
tising Campaigns,” is placed in the hands 
of all National Quality salesmen who call 
on central stations. It contains one sample 
of each of the advertising helps which the 
Lamp Works will furnish to central station 
new-business departments on request. It 
contains six envelope folders, four booklets, 
one mailing folder, three mailing cards and 
two series of form letters, one to ““unwired”’ 
prospects and the other to “wired” pros- 
pects not using electricity. Over 500 orders 
for advertising material shown in the port- 
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folio have been filled for the benefit of the 
central station customers of the Lamp Works. 

A newspaper advertising book is also 
being furnished to central stations and 
agents. It contains thirty-five newspaper 
advertisements written in a popular vein. 
Each advertisement is illustrated with an 
attractive cut, which the Lamp Works 
furnish free upon request. The Quality 
Lamp people also furnish general editorial 
copy of a popular and educational nature 
on electricity and allied subjects for 
“People’s Electrical Pages.”’ 


A Dependable Heating Unit 





Helion is a resistance material capable of 
withstanding high temperature without dete- 
rioration. It has been adapted by us success- 


fully for the heating elements of 


Electric Luminous Toasters — Electric Cigar Lighters 


Price $4.00 


6-Ib. Helion Flat Iron 


Price $3.00 
and 


Electric Flat Irons 


The Helion Flat Iron has two heats— 
controlled by the knob under the handle. 
The 6-lb. Helion Iron retails for 
$4.25 (complete). Guaranteed for five 
years. 
Send for circulars. 


Helion Electric Company 
Newark, N. J. 














Independent Foundry Company 
Portland, Oregon 
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New Booklet on Fort Wayne Frac- 
tional Horse Power Motors and 
Their Applications 


The Fort Wayne Electric Works of the 
General Electric Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., have issued a new and comprehensive 
bulletin under the title “Fort Wayne Frac- 
tional Horse Power Motors and Their Appli- 
cations.”’ It is printed in attractive colors, 
and in point of compactness, readability, 
clearness of “copy” and illustration, should 
strongly appeal to central stations and others 
interested in this class of electrical products. 

In this bulletin, the applications of small 
electric motors to the various needs of 
factories, hospitals, hotels, laboratories, 
offices, restaurants, stores, and residences 
are specifically shown, the various types of 
current motors to be used are described and 
appropriately illustrated, while lucid ad- 
vice, regarding the selection of a motor, is 
provided. Finally, the “eternal vigilance”’ 
of central stations with respect to new modes 
of current consumption, may be profitably 
exercised in noting in this bulletin, illus- 
trations of the uses to which fractional 
horsepower motors can be put. Motors 





PEERLESS MOTORS 


DBea 


Our small horsepower, moderate-priced 
(but high quality) motors for driving minor 
electric appliances of home, office, or shop. 


Guaranteed for one year from date of 
shipment against inherent mechanical or 
electrical defects. Strongly and compactly 
designed. 


Finished motors are carefully inspected 
before leaving factory. 


Write now. 
The Peerless Electric Co. 
Warren, Ohio 


Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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for air compressors, smoke recorders, ar- 
tists’ air brush equipments, beer pumps, 
forge blowers, sealing and stamping appar- 
atus, hand vibrators, winders in textile 
mills, bench drills, fruit paring machines, 
water pump equipments, drill presses, and 
vertical spindle drills, are examples, a little 
out of the ordinary, to which this bulletin 
calls attention. 


Federal 24-Hour Fixture Service 

The Federal Sign System (Electric) of 
Chicago offers a valuable new form of manu- 
facturers’ cooperation to central stations 
in its guarantee to provide standard lighting 
fixtures within twenty-four hours after re- 
ceipt of order. The fixtures that can thus 
quickly be supplied, are catalogued and illus- 
trated on a fixture sheet and mailed to cen- 
tral stations, together with a number of 
convenient order shee‘s. 

In emphasis of the value of its quick- 
service plan, the Federal Sign System points 
out that a central station will perhaps run 
its lines out over night to get current to 
customers, who demand instant service. 
Delay in obtaining the fixtures will mini- 
mize such central station enterprise; the 
Federal cooperative plan will maximize it. 


Two Railroad Uses for Electricity 

Electricity affords the railroads certain 
minor values of efficiency and labor-saving. 
For example, the Seattle (Wash.) Electric 
Railway Company is using to good purpose 
an electrical machine for washing electric 
box cars. The washing apparatus comprises a 
vertical cylindrical brush piped with water 
from the shop mains, and driven by a small 
electric motor. The washing process is to run 
cars upon a track at the side of the revolving 
brush. The brush is swung against the 
windows and panels while a stream of water 
passes through the space between the bristles. 
The operation provides an immense saving 
over the old hand method. 

There is also in use an electrical device 
for moving track switches, which obviates 
the troubles encountered in forcing com- 
pressed air through extensive piping. The 
value of the electrical method is emphasized 
in cold or snowy weather. In one typical 
installation, the motors are placed with the 
switch operating device in the depressed 
space between tracks. The operator in the 








TRANSFORMERS 


Have been leaders since pioneer days 


PACKARD INSULATION 


Including Insulating Cloth, Tapes and Varnishes 
Explains Why They Lead. 


Our circulars give other reasons. 
THE PACKARD ELECTRIC CO., 342 Dana Ave., Warren, Ohio 
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switch tower controls the entire mechanism 
of switch-opening or closing by simply push- 
ing a button or pulling a small lever. 


New Electric Club for Utah 

The recent advent of the Utah Electric 
Club with 140 charter members, brings 
Salt Lake City to focus as a new center for 
local cooperative work. The following 
officers have been elected for the ensuing 
year: President, C. B. Hawley, manager 
of the Intermountain Electric Company; 
vice-president, H. R. Bucks, chief electri- 
cian of the Oregon Short Line Railroad: 
secretary-treasurer, W. W. Torrence, local 
manager of the General Electric Company. 
The above to constitute the board of direct- 
ors together with John Jones, local manager 
of the Westinghouse Electric Company; 
H. M. Fennemore of the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, Leo 
Brandenberger of the Telluride Power Com- 
pany, D. W. Mendenhall of the Utah Light 
& Railway Company, E. H. Eardley of E. 
H. Eardley & Bro., and R. S. Folland of the 
Capital Electric Company. The club not 
only aims to promote the commercial in- 
terests of Utah, but to promote the social 
intercourse, recreation and culture of its 
members. Any electrical worker is eligible 
to membership. 


Marker Lamps for Fire Alarm Boxes 

The City of Baltimore has put into prac- 
tice a clever little electrical scheme that 
undoubtedly will save considerable house 
timber in the course of years. 

A number of the outlying city fire-alarm 
boxes have been equipped with 25-watt 
tungsten lamps inclosed in red weather- 
proof globes, which readily mark the loca- 
tion of the boxes for night emergencies. 

These marker lamps are wired in groups 
supplied from the regular metered central 
station service of the nearest fire house. 
They are switched on at dusk and off at 
dawn by attendants on duty at the various 
posts. Policemen are also required to re- 
port any lamp that is burned out or broken. 
Small renewal stocks are kept at each fire 
house, and a fireman is sent out to replace 
the useless lamp as soon as it is reported. 


New Site for Federal Offices 

The Federal Electric Sign System has 
moved its general offices and sales offices 
from the Home Insurance Building, Chicago, 
to its new factory building at the corner of 
Lake & Desplaines streets, the same city. 
The recently completed addition to the 
Federal plant, made necessary by the steady 
growth of the company’s business, has 
doubled the space occupied by the latter. 
It is expected that the consolidation of the 
general offices and manufacturing depart- 
ments will mean increased productive effi- 
ciency and prompter service for Federal 
patrons. 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co. Removal 

The H. W. Johns-Manville Company 
have announced the removal of their New- 
ark, N. J., office to No. 239 Halsey street. 
Their new office and salesroom is located on 
the ground floor of a modern building in the 
heart of the city’s business center. A floor 
area of 4,000 square feet affords ample space 
for the display of their varied line of pro- 
ducts. 
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The purchase and use of at least one 


Electric Vehicle is an important first 
step in any Central Station campaign. 


Your use of Electric Vehicles, Mr. Central Station Manager, 
is the most compelling endorsement of their economy and efficiency. 


How can you expect to convince others of the desirability 
of Electric Vehicles if you are not using them yourself? 


In the work of delivering lamps, setting poles, handling 
line constructions, carrying men to and from jobs remote from the 
plant, installing meters, inspecting and maintaining: street-lighting 
equipment, reading meters located at scattered points, thawing out 
frozen pipes and repairing damages to the overhead or underground 


system, the Electric Vehicle stands ready to render greatest service 
at least expense. 


And the records you keep as to mileage, energy consumption, service and cost 


of operation are invaluable when dealing with prospective customers ‘his is what the progressive 
Central Station is doing. 


We are conducting a nation-wide advertising campaign for 
the Electric, both pleasure and commercial, in a number of 
national magazines and a long list of trade journals. We want 
every Central Station in the country to derive the greatest pos- 
sible amount of individual benefit. We will gladly show you how 
you can link our national advertising to your local conditions, 
at little expense. Why not write today? 


NEW YORK, 124 W. 42nd St. 


Evectric VeuicLeE AssociATION OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO 
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After this sign was up and burning two weeks, Mr. A. H. Sikes, Sales 
Manager of the Athens (Ga.) Railway and Electric Co., wrote me: 


“The sign on our building is certainly very fine and has attracted much 
attention. The photograph of course does not do it justice, but I doubt if 
there is a prettier display in the South.” 


It zs a “very fine” sign. The flasher operation produces the effect of 
rays of constantly flowing light radiating throughout the design. All the 
electric letters burn steadily. Vari-color caps enhance the effect. 


This sign draws the crowds—new prospects, lots of ’em—to the central 
station shop. It has influenced many business men of Athens to install signs 
of their own. That is what comes when we work in cooperation with the 
central station and go after all there is. 


Have you a big stimulating sign on your building? 


There’s a wealth of sign business we can get if we work together. I’m 
ready to do my part. 


T. E. VALENTINE. 


Valentine Electric Sign Company 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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